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FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSES 


Among our recent publications may be mentioned the following popular text-books especially adapted for use in elementary grades. 
These books are all freshly written, attractive, and interesting, and are carefully adapted to the grades for which they are intended. 


On the plan of Cornell’s First Steps in Geography. A new and attractive little book, fully illustrated | For Intermediate grades, being No. II. of the Authorized Physiology Series prepared under the super- 


with engravings and maps. 31 cents. vision of Mrs. MARY H. HuNT. 45 cents. 
LONG’S NEW LANGUAGE EXERCISES. KENNEDY'S WHAT WORDS SAY 
By C. C. Lona. Thoroughly revised and numerous pictorial illustrations introduced. A practical Analysis of Words for use in elementary schools. By JOHN KENNEDY. In two parts. 
Part I. Language Exercises for Primary Cinsses. 20 cents. Part {. For Primary Classes. 45 cents. 
* Exercises. Illustrated. 25 cents. HE. Kor Grammar Grades. 45 cents. 


SERIES A JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES OF READERS. 
MAXWELL’S LANGUAGE SERIES. A Graded Course. Es re | designed for Supplementary Reading. Charmingly written. Attractively illustrated. Re- 


By W. H. MAXWELL, M.A , Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn. plete with useful knowledge. 
Primary Lessons in L 
ow cents. Book of Cats and Dogs. 17 cents. Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, 
Complete Grammar (in preparation). : Friends in Feathers and Fur. 30 cents. and Swimmers. 40 cents. 
Neighbors with Wings aud Fins. 40 cents. Neighbors with Claws aud Heofs. 54 cts. 


Glimpses of the Animal Werld. $1.00. 


METCALF and BRIGHT’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES. LOCKWOOD'S ANIMAL MEMOIRS, 


and BRIGHT. Illustrated. 42 In oe work much care 

en en in the arrangement of lessons secu 

furnish repeated practice in avery variety of Charming books for use either as text books of scfence in popular‘form for as supplementary readers. 
| By SAMUEL LocKWOoD, Ph.D. 


EGGLESTON’S FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. | Pert 
With special reference to the Lives ands Deeds of great Americans. By EDWARD EGGLESTON. Beau- 
tifully illustrated 60 cents. DRAWING. 
Krasi’s Kasy Drawing Lessons. For Kindergarten and Primary Schools, Three parts. 12 cards 


NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. | in each part, with Instructions. 12 cents per part. 
Krusei’s Synthetic Series of Drawing. Primary. 4 books; each 12 cents 


povtecd and brought down to the latest date, with many new portraits and otber illustra- Anetysic Gortes of Drawing. Intermediate 4 backs: each 16 cents. 
HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKS (J t ) White’s Industrial Drawing. Revised. Nos. 1 to8&, perdoz., 9 Nos 9to18, perdoz 80. 
» (JUST 1Ssued, 
A book for primary grades, being No. I. of the Authorized Physiology Series. Prepared under the su- THE GEOGRAPHICAL READER AND PRIMER. 
pervision of Mrs Mary H. Hunt, National and International Superintendent of Scientific Inustruc- A series of journeys around the world, based on Guyot’s Introduction with Primary Lessons. Richly 
tion of the National W. C. T. U. 30 cents. illustrated. 60 cents, 
The publications of the AMERICAN BooK COMPANY embrace a large number of the best and most | Complete price list will be sent on request to any school officer or teacher. Any of the above books will 
They present a varied list from which a most judicious selection be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of the price. Special terms made on introductory supplies. 


popular text-books in the United States. 
can be made for every grade of public and private schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


New York ; 806 and 808 Broadway. Cincinnati: 137 Walnut St. Chicago : 258 and 260 Wabash Av. 


Correspondence solicited. 


_ OF INTEREST TO PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. THE SHELDON SERIES, 


The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 


_|Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. Sheldon’s Word Studies, 
9 [5 books} Containing ove third more reading This is the best and most useful Spelling Book 
matter than any other 5-book series. ever published. 
Sheldon’s Arithmetics, Patterson’s Advanced Grammar & Rhetoric. 
Has been introduced into the Pablic Schools of the following representative cities : (2 books.) The most attractive series ever ia Elements Grammar & Composition. 
New York, Jersey City, Minneaopli«s, Grand Rapids, Atchison, Topeka, Ithaca, Pitts- Sheldon’s Algebras Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 
field (Mass.), Kansas City, Terre Haute, Amsterdam, Brooklyn. Milwaukee, Omaha, THE ELEMENTS or ALGEBRA This book has been very carefully revised. All 
Galveston, San Antonio, Keokuk, Des Moines, Fort Wayne, Plattsburgh, Cairo, THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. the attractive features which made this the most 
Houston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Springfield (Hll.), Jackson (Mlich,), Wichita Pi is not a 2 book yr of Algebras, as the —— Arithmetic of its day havo 
Yomplete anc ements 0, gebra are the same, 
(Kan,), Yonkers, Oskaloosa, Holyoke, Birmingham, Lansingburgh, Cohoes, Wheeling. page for page, as far as the Klementary goes. New Series German Text-Books 
Taken in connection with the uniformly commendatory opinions expressed by teachers who have used hese Algebras are simple and clean cut, with By Prot H. J. SCHMITz. Klements of the Ger- 
ot its could be fresh and attractive examples. man Language — First and Second Books now 
given. Jeachers dissatished with results of present methods in spelling classes. are inv to correspond | Sheldon’s Graded Examples in Arithmetic. ready The two parts will be bound together, and 
With the publishers of Word S.escons. (In 2 boooks ) P also sold separately. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67-69 Ninth St., N. Y. SHELDON & CO., 724 Broadway, New York, and 185 and 187 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
H. I. SMITH, 5 Somerset Street, Boston. J. D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | WARREN P. ADAMS, N. EK. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ESTERBROOK & Ce 9 ESTERBROOK & Co 


These P 


ens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness oO F ppodec mc elasticity and durability, and have been very 


extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 
26 JOHN YORK. 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. orks, Cam 


AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR CLASSICAL STUDENTS. 


HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


SOPHOCLES. Ex Novissima Recensione GULIELMI DIN- 


CAESAR. C. Julii Cxsaris Commente il de Bello Gallico. | SALLUST. C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina et Jagurtha. Recogno- 

Recognovit GEO. LoNG, M.A, 188 pp. vit Geo. Lone, M. A. 112 pp. DROFIL. 340 pp. 

VERGILIUS. Publi Vergili Maronis Opera. Ex Recensione Natora Libri) EURIPIDES. Ex Roeeensione Freperici A. PALEY. Ac- 
J. CONINGTON, A.M., Lingo et Litterarrom Latinarum apud gg 190 pp. cessit Verborum et Nominum Index. 3vols 800 pp. 
Oxonienses Professoris. 338 pp. HERODOTUS. Rocensuit Joserius WILLIAMS BLAKES- 

HORATIUS. Quinti Hovatii Niacci OperaOmula. Ex Recen- CICERO de FINIBUS. M. Tailli Ciceronis De Finibus LEY, 8. T. P. Coll. ss. Prin. apud Cantabr, quondam Socius, 
‘ Bonorum et Malorum Libra Qaingue. D. lo. NICHOLAUS 726 
sione Ss. J. MACLANE. 212 pp- MADVIGIUS R it et Enarravit. 186 pp 2 vols., Pp. 

CICERO de SENECTUTE, De AMICITIA, et De THUCYDIDES. Roecensuit. JoaANNES GuLIELMUS DON- 
OFFICIIS. M. Tulli Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectuie CICERONIS ORATIONES. M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes ALDSON, 8S. ‘T. P. Coll. as. Prin. apud Cantabr, quondam 
Lelius sive de Amicitia. Recensuit Geo Lone, M.A. De Selects XIV. _ Recognovit REINHOLDUS Kotz. Editio Socius, 2 vols. 604 pp. 

Officiis Lioris Tres. Recognovit REINHOLDUS KLoTz. 190 Altera Emendatior. 288 pp. XENOPHON. Xenophontis Anabasis, Recensait. J. F. MAc- 
CICERONIS EPISTULZ SELECT®. YM. Talli MICHAEL, A.B. 224 pp. 

CICERONIS TUSCULANAE DISPUTATIONES. Ciceronis Epistul« Select. Recognovit REINHOLDUS KLOTZ.| PLATO. Platonis Dialogi VI. Ex Recensione C. F. HER- 
M. Tolli Ciceronis Tusculanarum disputationum ad Bratam 286 pages. MANNI. 328 pp. 


Resegnovit 100 pp. JESCHYLUS. Ex Novissima Recensione A.|XKENOPHON. Xenophontis Libri Socratici. De Socrate Com- 
mentarii, Oeconomicus, Conviviam; Anonomi Socratis Apo- 


CICERO de NATURA DEORUM, Etc. M. Tulli PALEY. Accessit Verborum qu precique notanda sunt et 
Ciceronis de Natura Deorum, de WViviniatione, de Fato. Recog- Nominum Index. 272 pp. logiae ad Iudices. {Ex Recensione. CAROLI SCHENKEL, Ca- 
272 pp. ravit S, R. WINANS. 232 pp. 


23 Volumes, Paper, 32 cents; Cloth, 50 cents per volume. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, - - - Franklin Square. NEW YORK. 


novit REINHOLDUS KLOTZz. 
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Vol. XXXII—No. 10, 


W. H. WALMSLEY, Linited| 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMsLEy & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 
Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 
Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


KIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


FOR TEACHING NUMBER. 


= — 

2 if 
: jf 4 As shown in the illustration, this assortment of card- 
' \ Sy E board objects, devised by Miss E. M. Read, Principal of 

5 = — the Springfield (Mass.) Training School for Teachers, 

4 
(Q \ 


comprises thirty different sheets, each of which con 
tains ten objects of the same kind. These sheets are 
: , sold by the dozen, and should always be ordered by the 
\ number given in the above cut. If, for example, a sheet 
=e “ys of tenlamps is wanted, the number 14 must be given in 
; the order. Considering the difficulty which many pro 

— a gressive primary teachers have experienced in securing 
‘ enough objects of the right kind for their number teach- 
Y f *) ing, it is believed that this collection will meet with a 


23 prompt and wide spread appreciation from the pro- 


fession 


Price,per dozen sheets, $0.12: postage, $0.05, 
UEEN & CO., 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


b) (Always mention Journal of Education.) 


Philadelphia, 


PHILOSOPHICA4, 
ELECTRICAL, and PURE ; 
| 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for list. 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY: LARORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain ana Glass Ware, etc.) 


ta Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
from the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a specialty of the pretunte from the 

Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Cihenicals, 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M-F'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 


Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts.. 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools and Sunday Schools, Our 
assortment of Views, illustrating art, science, history, re- 
igion and travel, isimmense. For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 
found as instructive or amusing, while Church Entertainments, Public Exhibi- 


tions_and Pop- An instrument with a choice selection 
ular Illust vate PA Y WE I ‘ I ‘ of Views makes a splendid Holiday 
ed Lectures @ present. We are the largest manu- 
facturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to know how to order, how 


to condect Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibitions, etc.,for MAKING 
ON EY, send us your name and address on a postal 
card (naming this paper), and we will mail you our 208 PAGE BOOK FREE 


McALLISTER, Manufact’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York City. 


* ; 9 The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
S 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris In 1889. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
CHINE IN'USE SCHOOLS, 


MACHINE IN USE 
Manufactured by 


For Sale by 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 


J. B. LIpPINCOTT COMPA 
Send for Circwar. We will send ma- 


Ny, 
717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


182 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


HMleip for the Teacher who Cannot Draw. 


EASY THINGS TO DRAW. 


Especially Designed to Facilitate Drawing on the Blackboard. 


By D. R. AuGsBuURG, Director of Drawing in the Keystone Normal School at Kutztown, Pa. Includes 31 
full page plates, containing over 200 different subjects, drawn in the simpl+st manner in outline. 
bound in uniyue, durable card board cover, in blue aud silver. Quarto, 80 pp. Price,30 cents; to 
teachers, 24 cents: by mail, 4 cents extra. 

Thousand of teachers who cannot draw and yet want to pe something on the blackboard before their 
upils, will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish drawings needed in school.room for object 
essons, drawing lessons, and busy work. The teacher with this in his hand can by practice put a neat pict- 
ure on the blackboard. and thus giving something for the fingers that ache for something todo. Besides 
it will help to render the school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By ecoyens these pict- 
tures the pupil learns to draw. The pictures are from objects that are before the child in general; they 
are of objects he reads about also. The book contains plain directions for drawing, and no one can help 
but be interested in these outlines. Even the most timid teacher will take new courage on seeing them. 

We counsel the teacher to take up this volume determined to use it—to draw, no matter how poorly; to 

keep on, day after day. Believing with the author, that all can learn to draw, we think it is not too much 

to say, all can produce as good pictures as these. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. Educational Publishers, Avenue, Chicago. 
THE 1890--91 EDITION 


Essentials Geography. 


Will be Ready Sept. Ist. 


Every page has been carefully revised, and is fully up to date. 


The News of the Year will be the special added feature of this new edition. It will 
contain all the important geographical news of the year, including OPENING OF THE SIOUX RESERVA- 
TION (with maps); THE New Srares (with maps) ; THe BIRTH OF THE BRAZILIAN REPUBLIC; A 
LIFE OF STANLEY ; AN ACCOUNT OF BISMARCK, AND THE GERMAN EMPEROR ; THE NICARAGUA 
CANAL (with map) ; FOREIGN PossEssIONS IN AFRICA (with map), and many other topics, cov- 
ering the whole range of geographical developments and discoveries for the twelve months ending 
August, 1890. 

Price, with Perforated Maps, 60 cents; without Maps, 50 cents. Sent prepaid. 
Write for introduction rates. 

News of the Year, published in pamphlet form; price, 20 cents. 

Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Archxology, History, FOR 


Architecture, and Art . 
Special attention given SCHOOLS, OFFICES, &c, 
Manufact’d by 


to J urnishing schools 
information R. E. KIDDER, 

86 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass. 
Send for circular. 


A. M_LUMBARD, 
26 Seventh St., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 
8 Somerset St., BOSTON, 


Sarsaparilla 
The Best 
Blood Medicine 


So say Leading Physicians 
and Druggists, and their opin- 
ion is indorsed by thousands 
cured by it of Scrofula, Ec- 
zema, Erysipelas, and other 
diseases of the blood, 


“Ayers Sarsaparilla has won its repu- 
tation by years of valuable service to the 
community. Jt is the best.’—R. 8. Lang, 
Druggist, 212 Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. W. P. Wright, Paw Paw Ford, Tenn., 
Says: “In my practice, I invariably pre- 
scribe Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for chronic dis- 
eases of the blood.” 

Dr. R. R. Boyle, Third and Oxford sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., writes: * For two years 
I have prescribed Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in 
numerous instances, and I find it highly 
efficacious in the treatment of all disorders 
of the blood.” 

L. M. Robinson, Pharmacist, Sabina, 0., 
certifies ‘“‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
been a great seller. My customers think 
there is no blood-purifier equal to it.” 

“For many years I was afflicted with 
scrofulous running sores, which, at last be- 
came so bad the doctors advised amputating 
one of my legs to save my life. I began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and soon saw an 
improvement. After using about two dozen 
bottles the sores were healed. I continue to 
take a few bottles of this medicine each 
year, for my blood, and am no longer trou- 
bled with sores. I have tried other reputed 
blood-purifiers, but none does so much good 
as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”—D. A. Robinson, 
Neal, Kansas. 

Don’t fail to get 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Drugyists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Music Printing 
SCHOOLS. 


Typography, Paper, Printing, and Binding, for 
Music Leaflets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

H. GILSON, 
Music PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
15 and 17 Stanhope Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Minerals, Rocks, = Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston SocrETY NATURAL HISTORY, 
BOSTON, MASS 


E. B, TREAT'’S Catalogue of 
new books. Shots at Sundry 
Targets,by |almage 

82.50 Quick sales. Big 
pay. Also, Mother, 
Home & Heaven, 
400 best authors ted 
bv T. L. Cuyler. $2 76. 
192,000 sold. 5000 
of Bible $2. By Mail. E.B.TREAT,N.Y. 


= rR vt 
Curiositi 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &- 

MENEELY & CO., | Established 
Description and prices on application 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y- 
BELLS. 


CINCINNATI! BELL FOUNDRY coy 
‘INCINNATI, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer 


Charch, School and Fire Alarm Bells. 
Catalogue with over 2200 testimonials. 
Mention thie paper. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


In a first class Ladies’ College, in a large sfielory 
teacher of Higher Mathematics and General His this 
—a college graduate, whose specialties are th 
line of studies. Salay, $600 and home. App!y 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


200 SONGS & stamp. Hous & Toor 
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Journal of Kdueation. 
A WHEHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THB 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprrok. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 
WITH NATURE'S BROOD. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 


A thousand voices has the burnished day 
More soft than breathing sighs to mortal ear; 
Those earth-born tenants of the changing year 
That keep a law all-perfect, blest are they 
From first Aurora’s red dissolving ray 
Till night looks down thro’ heavens dusky clear 
By field and ford their teeming ranks appear 
To pass in long forgetfulness away. 


What music rises from the pillared wood,— 
That inland sea, that harp of a hundred strings! 
An endless lisp of feet and burr of wings 
That chimes to all the gypsy in our blood : 
There sounds the voice of Nature’s countless brood, 
Whatever flies or creeps or chirps or sings, 
Till God himself, among His humblest things, 
Comes as a nearer and diviner good. 


A SCHOOLHOUSE RETROSPECT, 


BY EDWARD A. RAND, 


** Stand in the floor! ’’ rang out a voice 
Like shot from pistol leaping, 

And down before it went Will Greene, 
Along the aisle slow creeping. 


That Will could wrestle, row, and run, 
And beat at ball each fellow ; 

A girl, Eve-like, had conquered him 
With apple ripe and mellow. 


The youthfal Adam ate the frait, 
His guilty head low bending ; 

Bat quickly to the floor this wretch 
The schoolm’am stern was sending. 


‘*T’m sorry,’’ whispered Mary Jane, 
In tender tones and quaking, 

As past the culprit she did steal, 
Her place in grammar taking. 


Those whispered words, what cheer they gave, 
They brought the suvshine nearer! 

Will loved his games, his traps, his rods, 
But Mary Jane was dearer. 
* * * * 


Oh, far-off scenes of school-day life, 
With gold of memory yellow, 

When all the girls were angels dear, 
Each boy a grand, good fellow ; 


Do we forget them, older grown ? 
Say, Judge, at law, so clever! 
And gray-haired Mary at his side, 
Low whispers, ‘‘ No, Will, never!” 
—Tne Boston Journal. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


ArisToTLE: He that has received an education differs 
from him who has not, as the living does from the dead. 


Dr. E. E. Waite, Ohio: “Methods” is a series of 
teaching acts so arranged as to secure a definite end or 
result. 

Supt. Wm. E. Anderson, Milwaukee: There is a con- 
stant and direct ratio between educational facilities and 
the extent to which educational opportunities are used. 


Supr. S. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass.: If the useful 
arts can be taught so systematically as to train and disci- 
pline the highest powers of mind and character, there is 
no sound reason for neglecting them. 

Supr. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Ky.: Almost with- 
out exception a class of fifty will receive better instruction, 
do more hearty and cheerful work, and make more rapid 
advancement than a class of fifteen. 


Supt. ALVIN F. Pease, Northampton, Mass.: A school 
numbering as few as ten is not able to furnish inspiration 
for a teacher, lacks enthusiasm in its classes and requires 
as much time of the music teacher and superintendent as 
a larger school. 


A LAST SURVIVOR. 


BY THEODORE B. NOSS, PH. D., CALIFORNIA, PA. 


YVERDON, Switzerland. 

Within a few hundred yards of the building oceupied 
by the once famous school in Yverdon, lives, at eighty- 
eight, one of Pestalozzi’s pupils, Roger de Guimps (pro- 
nounced Gamps). It has been my good fortune to-day to 
obtain an interview with this man whose career, like that 
of Nestor among the Greeks, covers three generations. 
What rendered the meeting doubly instructive was the 
fact that M. de Guimps, besides retaining the clearest 
memories of that great educator, is himself a man of 
marked ability, and an educational writer of reputation. 
His biography of Pestalozzi, a volume of 540 pages, ap- 
peared in a second edition last year. I am told that a 
good English translation has been published in London 
lately. It was the purchase of this book in Lausanne that 
led to the knowledge that its author was still living at 


Yverdon. Through a gentleman who conducts a private 
school here, and his sister-in-law, I obtained the coveted 
interview. 

Before speaking of the interview itself, it seems proper 
to refer more particularly to the family of this young 
lady. Her father, Dr. J. L. Ellenberger, a native of 
England, entered the Yverdon school soon after Pesta. 
lozzi left it. Later he founded the Pestalozzian Institute 
at Worksop, Nottinghamshire, England, and is also the 
author of a work on arithmetic prepared from the Pes- 
talozzian standpoint. In 1866 he received an honorary 
doctor’s degree from an American college. Some years 
since, on account of failing health and advancing years, 
he gave up his school and retired with his family to this 
pleasant little city, the scene of his happy school days, 
where he still lives in much comfort at the age of seventy- 
seven. An hour with him proved only less interesting 
and profitable than that with M. de Guimps himself. His 
uncle was a pupil of Pestalozzi’s, at Yverdon, and through 
him Dr. Ellenberger obtained much information. Many 
interesting incidents were related by the doctor and his 


wife, who is equally enthusiastic in praise of Pestalozzi. 


To my surprise and delight, she presented me with a lock 
of Pestalozzi’s hair. The paper inclosing it bears this in- 
scription: ‘*Cheveux de Venerable Papa Pestalozzi, pour 
Mr. Heldemmaier de la part d’ H. de Puget.” 

But to return to the interview with M.de Guimps. We 
were ushered into a well-furnished room, in a large and 
comfortable house. Soon a door opened, and a slight, 
aged man, who reminded me of the portraits of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, entered and glided toward us. He held my 
hand for a moment, then sinking into an easy chair began 
to talk rapidly in praise of his great master. I had with 
me his Life of Pestalozzi, in which I requested his auto- 
graph. Saying he would do the best he could, his pen 
moved tremulously over the page, and left these words: 

Je ne pourrai jamais étre assez reconnaissant de ce qu’ 
il a fait pour moi. 

6 Septembre, 1889, 

From 1808 to 1817, during its most flourishing period, 
M. de Guimps was a pupil in Pestalozzi’s school. He 
spoke of the great interest manifested in the new methods 
by King William and Queen Louise of Prussia, and by 
Napoleon, who sent a man to study the methods and 
report. The incidents related with so much readiness 
occurred, many of them, years before the battle of Water- 
loo. To hear the old man speak of the distant past was 
like listening to a voice from the grave. 

* Pestalozzi,’’ said he, “has been reproached for not 
exercising the memory of pupils. This is not right. He 
did not neglect the memory. After giving explanations 
he required his pupils to write them. But this writing 
was seldom necessary. What Pestalozzi explained I never 
forgot. I learned many poetical selections from him, 
which I have rarely used but can still recite.” He then 
recited a prayer learned from Pestalozzi, the first lines of 
which, freely translated, are as follows: ‘ What shall I 
ask of thee, O God, my good Father? Thou knowest 
better than I what is good for me. Thy child has confi- 
dence in thy knowledge of its needs. Give me the virtues 
required to appear favorable in thy sight ”’ 

* Pestalozzi’s chief aim,” he continued, “ was to make 
the child’s mind active and to teach him to find out things 
for himself. He interested a pupil from the beginning, 
beeause he found out what his inelinations were, and com- 
menced at the right place to teach him. In the recitation 
room he never sat, but walked from one pupil to another, 
His pupils were sorry when the 


Roger DE GuImps.” 


and to the blackboard. 
recitation was over. ‘They all loved him. The young 
children would often run into his arms. Some pupils 
came, by invitation, to his room every evening, to talk 
familiarly with him. He would ask them to tell him of 
their troubles.” 

I asked M. de Guimps what he considered the secret of 
Pestalozzi’s success. He replied, quickly, ‘The epitaph 
on his tomb at Neuhof explains it: ‘ Deliverer of the poor 
at Neuhof, a father to the orphans at Stanz, founder of 
a popular school at Burgdorf and Munchenbuchsee, at 
Yverdon the educator of humanity, a man, a Christian, a 
patriot. All for others, for himself nothing.’”’ I next 
asked him to whom Pestalozzi was most indebted for his 
inspiration and educational ideas. His answer illustrates 
the capriciousness of an old man’s memory. He said: 
*[ have forgotten his name. It ends in ius. He was 
a German, and the author of Orbis Pictus.” I supplied 
the name, when he exclaimed: “ Yes, yes, Commenius!” 
‘Was Pestalozzi much influenced by Rousseau’s writings?” 
inquired. ‘ Yes, he admired Rousseau’s writings on edu- 
cation, and tried to bring up his own son according to 
Rousseau’s teachings, but found that he was failing in 
many respects, and that Rousseau's methods required great 
modification.” When asked whether he knew of any 
other surviving pupils of Pestalozzi, M. de Guimps replied : 
‘‘T am the only one of the period of the school’s prosperity. 
After 1815, the assisting masters, Schmid, Niederer, 
Krusi, and others, quarreled among themselves, and the 
school gradually declined.” 


I left the house of M. de Guimps, believing that I had 
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enjoyed a higher privilege than if I had been admitted to 
the presence of the greatest sovereign of Europe. 


VACATION NOTES.—(V1.) 


BY SUSAN HALL. 

On the wall in my room hang two small pictures in 
water-color, toward which I always turn my eyes when I 
come home after a tired. hurried day. In one, gray 
ships upon a gray sea; in the other, a bit of green shore, 
a sunset sky, and white-winged ships entering the haven. 
With the two are these words always associated: “ For 
He maketh the storm to cease so that the waves thereof 
are still. Then are they glad because they are at rest: 
and so He bringeth them unto the haven where they 
would be.” As they say themselves over in my thought, 
they bring some measure of peace. It was the thought 
of the haven that led me to choose this island when I 
named the sea places where I might spend a few of my 
vacation days. ° Tis the haven that makes me rejoice 
anew every morning that I have come. 

My little room looks toward it. As I sit in my door at 
sunset I see the ships come sailing in, to anchor for the 
night. I am never weary of watching them as they steal 
past the downs. Some of the sails are stained and torn ; 
I wonder what story of storm they might tell, if I could 
but read their language. Some catch such light upon 
them as they turn towards the haven that they are trans- 
figured and seem like angel's wings in the sunset. There 
are heavy boats built for freight, and tiny ones that seem 
made for errands only ; some for work, others for play,— 
but all, as I watch, borne by favoring winds into the 
sheltered haven. I do not marvel that poets have sung 
so often of ships. There is little of poetry in the soul of 
him to whom “ships are but boards.” They seem to me 
things of life. I send my benison to follow them out- 
going; I greet their coming with a “ Peace be with 
you!” Is it because of the human life that so trusts 
itself to the sea? or because these creations of man are in 
themselves so beautiful ? 

As I watch, the sunset colors change, fade, pass, their 
beauty reflected and multiplied in the quiet haven. The 
sails change with the sunset, rose and violet, then gray 
again. The long masts have tumbling shadows. The 
lights are beginning to show on the ships. The village 
lamps respond in friendly fashion. And since the sun 
sank, the two sentinel lights on the headlands have 
pointed the way tothe harbor. The twilight follows soft, 
and gray, and quiet. The wind brings news from the 
sea,—the odor of the salt seaweeds and the sound of soft- 
lapping waves on the sands. The crickets chirp on the 
downs. Venus looks down on the haven with gentle 
aspect and the new moon displays her mild crescent in 
the west. Quiet is abroad. The thought of the haven is 
everywhere. 

If you like a quiet day, you will not linger where the 
crowd gathers to watch the bathers, nor listen where the 
band is provided for the entertainment of the throngs 
that arrive upon the boat. Instead, you will find your 
favorite book for the sake of companionship, (unless you 
have already found that the day is enough) and will saun- 
ter slowly across the downs until your steps are stayed by 
some inviting cedar or odorous pine. There you may sit 
or lie in the shade, watch the fleeting ships, breathe the 
sweet odors of pine and cedar, bayberry and everlasting; 
until you forget to think, and simply dream. You appre- 
ciate the old words of the hymn :— 

** My willing soul would stay 
Ia such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing itself away 
To everlasting bliss.’’ 

As I rest and dream, I wonder at the quiet that poss- 
esses me, the peace that is spoken by all that I see or 
hear. Is it because the world is so beautiful that I am 
quiet, or does the peace within help me to see the beauty 
without? I think of the hurry and tension of so many of 
the school days, and contrast them with the tranquility 
which I find on the downs. Can I store up something of 
this serenity for my work-a-day life? I will try. 

The swallows fly low in their varying circles,—near 
enough for me to see the rich blues and browns on their 


to the field where I have often watched their flight in the 
early fall days. The gray mosses that carpet the downs 
yield to my slightest pressure. At noon they are dry and 
brittle, and I hear them “crackle” beneath my feet. 
Toward night they are softened and make a soft pillow 
for my head as I lie prone upon the grass trying to see 
all the sky at once. They are beautiful in form and 
color. I wonder if I should like them better if I could 
speak their name in Latin. I reach out my hand fora 
sprig of bayberry, and crush its fragrant leaves between 
my fingers. There is no odor more pleasing to me, no 
associations are dearer than those the bayberry brings. 
When I was a little girl I used often to carry to my 
mother the twigs with the sweet scented leaves and gray 
waxy berries. She taught me to love them. I never see 
them now without thinking of her. The sweet-fern has 
the same charm for me, I wear a piece whenever I can, 
and the “life everlasting” brings its soft gray leaves to 
add their fragrance and their associations. Home flowers, 
all of them. I miss them all in the broad western fields 
with their richer harvest. When I think of home, I have 
always a place in my peace-thoughts for the sweet-fern, 
bayberry, and everlasting. 

Do you know this bright golden aster, that dots the 
downs with its yellow stars? See how the thistles that 
take firm root in the sand, call the bees to share their 
sweetness! The low pines offer up their fragrance to the 
noonday sunshine, and whisper, with every slightest 
breeze, of the far away home. The gray-green cedars 
lean away from the shore, as the winds and storms have 
driven them and beaten upon them. Their flattened tops 
make a floor where one might walk easily, so closely are 
the stems intertwined. No tiniest flower or homeliest 
bush but speaks of the nearness of the sea. 

The hours drift by, as do the ships, I have not realized 
how the time has been passing. Nor have I seemed 
alone, the day has been so restful a companion. I shall 
carry back to my work, I know, something of the peace 
of the haven, and the quiet of the downs. Perhaps I can 
find quiet in some hurried day by remembering the 
beauty of this still place, the rest of this tranquil hour. 
Does not such an experience help to bring the “ rest to 
our souls?” 

Almost September! I am going back to my work 
with a quiet strength born of the summer’s rest. I have 
forgotten the hurry and tension in my vacation. I will 
try not to forget the quiet and tranquility in my work. 


FIFTY YEARS OF A NORMAL SCHOOL.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER. 


An institution for the training of teachers for the public 
schools is not the growth of a day nora year. It is rooted 
in the life of preceding centuries. The idea must be first 
wrought out by individuals, and then adopted by the state. 
In 1529 Martin Luther and Melancthon framed the 
“Saxon School System,” to which Germany owes so much 
of her power and fame. The great current of reform 
which was started at the time of Luther flowed on into 
the hearts of the Pilgrims and the Puritans. They planted 
on these shores the public school, free to all the children 
of the state. They fostered the school idea with a 
jealous care, but forgot that their vigor cannot long be 
sustained without trained teachers. In the early part 
of this century there was a decline of interest in the 
public schools. James G. Carter of Lancaster sought a 
remedy, and published a series of articles in the Boston 
Patriot in the winter of 1824-5, in which he maintained 
that “the first step toward a reform in our system of 
popular education is the scientific preparation of teachers. 
And the only measure which will insure the attainment 
of this is the establishment of institutions for this very 
purpose.” 

In the years 1835-37, Rev. Charles Brooks of Hing- 
ham, having become acquainted with the Prussian normal 
schools, labored earnestly for the establishment of state 
normal schools in Massachusetts. As a result of these 
persistent endeavors, on April 20, 1837, the legislature 
established the state board of education. 

The board immediately recommended the establishment 
of normal schools, and Edmund Dwight of Boston, one 
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of the members, offered $10,000, provided the state would 
appropriate an equal amount, to be expended for qualify. 
ing teachers for the common schools. April 19, 1838. 
the legislature accepted the proposition. As a result, the 
board decided to open three normal schools, and to cop. 
tinue them three years. The people of Plymouth County 
immediately asked for one of these schools, and May 30), 
1838, the board voted to establish a normal school jn 
Plymouth County as soon as suitable buildings, fixtures, 
and farniture should be provided. On December 23 jt 
was decided to open the other schools at Lexington and 
Barre. 

At a large county convention held at Hanover, Plymouth 
County, Sept. 23, 1838, at which Horace Mann, John 
Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, and others spoke, it was 
decided to raise $10,000 among the towns in the county 
to provide for the proposed school, but through local jeal- 
ousy the scheme failed. Finally, on May 20, 1840, the 
state board agreed to open the school for three years, pro- 
vided that the people of Bridgewater put the town house 
in suitable condition for the school; that they place $500 
at the disposal of the visitors for a library and apparatus, 
and that they give assurance that scholars should be pro- 
vided with board, not to cost more than two dollars per 
week. Nicholas Tillinghast was selected as the first prin- 
cipal. He was a graduate of West Point, where he had 
been instructor in natural science and ethics. He accepted 
the post only “after serious consideration and with great 
reluctance.” 

Sept. 9. 1840, the school started on its career, with 
seven men and twenty-one women as students. The town 
hall was furnished with pine board seats whose straight 
backs were attached to the desks behind. A partition 
was arranged so that it could be raised or lowered, mak- 
ing one or two rooms, as the exercises required. During 
the larger part of the first year, and all of the third, Mr. 
Tillinghast performed the school work without any as- 
sistant. 

At the end of three years the success of these schools 
was so far assured that the legislature voted the money to 
support them for another three years. Finally, in 1845, 
on making the appropriation for the third term of three 
years, the legislature definitely adopted the schools, and 
christened them state normal schools. 

Students were received by the schools at the beginning 
of each term of fourteen weeks, and they were required 
to attend for two terms, not necessarily in succession. 
The irregularity of attendance so affected the work of the 
school that in 1845 Mr. Tillinghast resigned, because the 
fluctuations in the school made it impossible for him to 
continue his work effectively. The board, instead of ac- 
cepting the resignation, passed an order requiring students 
to remain in the school three consecutive terms. 

In the winter of 1844-5 some forty friends of popular 
education met in Boston to express their sympathy with 
and appreciation of the work done by Mr. Mann. As a 
result of this meeting, the legislature was memorialized 
by Charles Sumner and others, to appropriate $5,000 for 
erecting suitable buildings for the normal schools at 
Bridgewater and Westfield, on condition that the same 
amount be raised by the friends of the cause. The legis- 
lature made the appropriation, and Charles Sumner gave 
his bond for $5,000, that the work might go on without 
delay. 

The board appropriated $2,500 for the Plymouth 
County buildings. The town paid $2,000, individuals 
contributed $700, and Horace Mann advanced $7) 
needed to complete the building. The new building 
was appropriately dedicated on August 19, 1846. In a 
response to the toast in his honor, Mr. Mann said: 
“This occasion belongs to that class of events which 
may happen once but are incapable of being repeated. 
Coiled up in this institution, as in a spring, there is 
a vigor whose uncoiling may wheel the spheres.” The 
new building gave the school a permanent home, a more 
prominent place in public estimation, and a larger attend- 
ance of studente. 

Mr. Tillinghast’s severe and exhaustive toil and pec 
niary sacrifice was too much for his already shattered 
physical frame, and he was obliged to resign in July, ‘5%. 
and after three years of severe suffering passed to his re 
ward, in April, 1856. His spirit, views, and method 
have become a part of our educational system. By his 
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erted a powerful influence upon the public schools at a|ful love of her pupils, and be 


time when such influence determined the future of the 
school system. 

Marshall Conant succeeded Mr. Tillinghast, at the sug- 
gestion of the latter. He brought to the school the fruits 
of along and varied experience as a civil engineer and 
teacher. A man of superior ability and knowledge, he 
carried forward the work in the spirit of his predecessor 
By his fidelity, devotion, enthusiasm, and the inspiration 
of his life, he was always leading pupils to broader fields’ 
of thought and higher living. He continued his service 
till July, 1860, when he resigned on account of failing 
health. 

The present principal was appointed to the position 
made vacant by Mr. Conant’s resignation in August, 1860, 


ponding progress. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY.—(1X.) 


BY JOHN T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


ARITHMETIC. 

The work done in arithmetic I found to be quite vari- 
ous both in extent and methods pursued. In the People’s 
schools, in South Germany, the Grube system or some 
modification of it is generally taught. In these schools 
the first two years are given to combinations to thirty, 
fifty, or one hundred. In the preparatory departments 


of high schools the amount attempted is much greater 
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THE NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING, BRIDG@EWATER, Mass, 


in the school. 
been a steady growth in the professional enthusiasm of 
the students ; in the improved work of the grades ; and a 
continually increasing demand for the graduates in all the 
grades of the public schools. In 1865 the required course 
of study was made two years, and in 1869 provision 
was made for a four years’ course. The original building 
was erected in 1846. In 1861 its capacity was increased 
seventy per cent.; in ’71, thirty-three and a third per 
cent. ; in ’81, a laboratory with chemical, physical, and 
industrial departments was erected, and the legislature of 
’89 made an appropriation of $150,000, with which is being 
erected one of the finest normal school buildings in 
America. Three thousand, five hundred and seventy- 
two students have been members of the school, nearly 
ninety-eight per cent. of whom have engaged in teaching, 
and more than four fifths have taught in Massachusetts. 
Their work will aggregate more than 12,000 years of 
teaching. 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES.* 


BY SUPT. GEORGE HOWLAND, CHICAGO. 

It is interesting to notice how often teachers from 
abroad with the highest recommendations from principals 
and superintendents, fail at the first of meeting our just 
expectations. They have relied hitherto upon coercive 
and repressive measures for their discipline, and without 
the ready resort to some bodily infliction, feel themselves 
shorn of all power and authority. Weeks and sometimes 
months are required by thoroughly experienced and ex- 
cellent teachers before they can place themselves upon the 
sure basis which the spirit of the age and the dictates of 
humanity demand, in those sympathetic relations with 
their pupils without which to-day no good results, no real 
progress, can be secured. 

Not cold repression, but a wise inspiration and cheerful 
guidance, a belief in the boy, with all his boyishness, is 
the key to success for the teacher of this age, and the 
sooner the experienced teacher can realize this fact, and 
cheerfully and hopefully adapt herself and her methods 
to this undeniable reality, the earlier will she meet the 
commendations of her superiors in office, and the respect- 


* From the recently issued Report. 


During the past thirty years there has|“ going over” all of the tables during the first year. 
That this work was too difficult was evident from the 


amount of driving which the teachers found to be neces- 
‘sary, and that it was not thoroughly done, was shown in 
the poor work of subsequent grades of pupils who had 
done the same kind of work in the first year. 

Various devices for teaching numbers in the lowest 
grades were observed as will be shown in the following 
illustrative exercises : 

In a school of the first grade in Berlin I found pupils 
working upon combinations 
to twenty, and combinations | 
by tens to one hundred. 
Blocks and a numeral frame | ~ Co 
were before the pupils. The / 
numeral frame was four 
feet square and had ten |“ 
wires. Upon either side | 7 “ Z 
was a board a foot wide, S 
concealing the balls thus : Fi. 1. 

Teacher — (pushing in sight 12 balls upon the wires) 
“* What does 12 consist of”? (Calling upon one pupil.) 

Pupil — “12 consists of 1 ten and 2 uhits.”’ 

Class in Concert — ‘‘ 12 consists of 1 ten and 2 units.” 

The practice of having one pupil give an answer, and 
when correct, to have all the pupils repeat the answer was 
continued throughout the exercise. The teacher in quick 
succession moving the balls, asked the following questions : 
2+2? 12+2? 244? 1244? 2+43? 12+ 3? 
2+6? 12+6? 247? 12+7? 12+87 
the pupils answering in entire sentences thus: 2 and 2 
are 4, etc. The same questions were given without the 
balls and answered as before. 

The teacher continued as follows : 

T.— “How can we get the 
half of 12?” 

P.—“ Divide the 10 bails 
dw ‘| and two balls in two equal 
| 

T.— “ Do this with the balls.” 
P.—With the short pointer 
he divides the balls thus (Fig. 2.), saying “the half 
of 12 is 6.” 

T. — “2 times 6 are how many ?” 

P.—“2 X 6 is 12.” 

T.— ‘12 is how many times 6?” 


| 


FIG. 2. 


gladdened by their corres-|all reviewed. All pupils interested and indicate their 


readiness to answer all 
questions by show of 
finger. 


There is 
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seen a de- 
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frame having slides of counters on one side, and a black- 
board on the other, thus: (Fig. 3.) 


a= slides closed; b= slide wholly open; c=slide partially 
open; d= black-board raised so as to allow slide to move under it. 


Quite often the relation be- 
tween the numbers to ten is indi- 
eated by rows of blocks upon the 
teacher’s desk, thus: (Fig. 4.) 
Large blocks are also used 
upon the teacher's desk to teach 
all the combinations to twenty. 
Sometimes the blocks are divided 
into halves and fourths. In one J 
school of the first grade I saw 
such work as the following done : 
6+2. 8+4 7+2. 9+4. 
To teach 7 +- 2 the teacher placed 
7 blocks, thus: (Fig. 5) then to 
make the divisions equal placed 3 
blocks on one side and 3 blocks on 
the other side, dividing the remaining blocks in two parts, 
and placing the pile as follows: 
The teacher said he taught only 
halves and fourths in this grade. 
Combinations by tens to 100 
are generally practiced in the first 
grade. The following notes of a visit 
in Eisenach indicate the kind of work done in this grade. 
Blocks and numeral frames used. The following ques- 
tions asked and answered with and without objects : 
How many more than 10 is 20? 
10 40? 
20 40? 
“ “ “ “ 40 “ 60? 
50+10? 50+ 30? 60-- 30? 
100 is how many more than 50? 
70? 
1 mark (10 pfennigs) less 30 pfennigs ? 
1 mark less 50 pfennigs ? 
How much must be added to 20 pfennigs to make 1 
mark ? 
How many times 20 is 40 ? 
How many times 30 is 60? 
Table of ones, two, etc., repeated forward and back- 
ward thus: 1 times 10 = 10. 
2 times 10 = 20. 
1 times 20 — 20, 
2 times 20 — 40, ete. 
Many problems like the following are given based upon 
the tables as just given : 
Cost of 3 books at 30 pfennigs apiece? ete. 
How many books can I buy for 60 pfennigs, at 50 
pfennigs apiece? How many for 80? ete. 
In answer to the questions in division, pupils are 
allowed to say “8+ 2=—4, because 2 « 4 is 8,” and 
“1 of 10 is 2, because 2 x 5 is 10.” 
In all operations the pupils are taught quite generally 
to work through and by tens. For example, in the prob- 
lem 8 +-7, the pupil is made to think of 8 4+-2—= 10+ 
5 = 16, and in 17 — — 7=10 — 2=8, ete. 
The following notes of recitation of a third year class 
give a good example of rapid reckoning, and of the 
means of attaining quickness and accuracy: 
Teacher gives rapidly 4+ 8 + 9 + 6, ete., until the 
sum is over 200. 
Several similar problems given, followed by problems 
in subtraction, beginning with a large number, and call- 
ing for successive subtractions as, from 208 take 6 take 
8, ete. This is not given very rapidly, at the rate of 
about 18 numbers to subtract in a minute. Adding and 
subtracting by 2’s, 3’s, ete., followed by mental problems 
in multiplication and division. 


Fig, 4. 


Fig. 5. 


Fig. 6. 


“ “ 


Pupils do not seem to know. Numeral frame used and 


Teacher gives problem 48 -}+- 40. 
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“ What do you think of in adding 40?” 

Pupil — “ The tens.” 

Teacher gives quickly and sharply 83 + 40 + 50 +- 
20 +40, ete. Also 843 — 70 — 60 — 30 — 40, ete. 
Also 6 x 30, 4 « 40, 7 & 50, ete. 

Then 7 X 18. 

Teacher — “ What do you think of first in multiplying 
this number?” Pupil — “The tens.” 

Teacher — “Then what?” Pupil — “The units.” 

Teacher asks for “explanation” of 7 x 18. Pupil 
says 7 X 10=—70,7 8= 56, 70 + 126. 


SIMPLE SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS. 


A curious experiment, illustrating a law of hydrostatic 
pressure, can be performed by cutting an edge upon the 
ends of two corks, placing them in the necks of bottles. 
and balancing two knives upon them in such a way that 
they will just support a glass of water. After a few trials 
this can easily be accomplished. Then attach a coin, or 
or any small heavy object, to a string, and holding it in 
the hand, carefully lower it into the liquid. Although 
there is apparently no weight added to the glass of water. 
yet it will immediately sink down. the supporting knives 
turning upon the corks like the beam of a seale. Lift the 
coin from the water, and the glass will rise again, re- 
turning to its former position, and by the proper manipu- 


lation of the coin, the glass can be made to dance up and 
down at will. 

The explanation of this simple experiment is not as 
easy as it might seem. It is really an illustration of the 
upward pressure of liquids. | When the coin is dipped 
into the water it displaces an amount equal to its own 
bulk, and is buoyed up by a force equal to the weight of 
that bulk of water. This upward pressure reacting against 
the bottom of the glass, forces it downward, the same as 
if an additional amount of water, equal in bulk to the 
coin, had been poured into the glass, thus increasing its 
weight. We can readily understand that if a piece of 
wood, or any substance that floats on water, were placed 
in the glass, the weight of the whole would be increased, 


and a precisely similar effect is produced when an object 
that would otherwise sink in the water, is suspended in it, 
although it does not touch the glass containing it. 

Any sufficiently delicate balance, or pair of scales may 
be substituted for the arrangement of knives and bottles, 


Take a bottle and place a cork over the mouth. The 

cork must be sufficiently large to rest lightly upon it, with- 
out falling into the neck. Snap the neck of the bottle 
sharply with the thumb and finger, and the cork will fall 
from -the bottle towards the hand giving the blow, and 
not away from it asmight be expected. This effect is due 
to the principle of inertia, the quick blow, forcing, as it 
were, the bottle away from the cork, before the motion 
can be transmitted to the cork itself. 
Few persons will be able to perform this experiment} 
satisfactorily the first time, as the instinctive fear of break- 
ing the bottle or injuring the fingers, prevents one from 
giving a sufficiently powerful blow, in spite of all efforts to 
the contrary.— Popular Science News. 


EMPIRICAL GEOMETRY.* 


BY H. I. CHASE, CAMBRIDGE, 


(Continued from JOURNAL of Sept 4.) 


Exercise VIII. — What does Exercise I. teach you 
How would you divide a line into four equal parts / 
Eight ? Sixteen ? 

Upon paper draw a line several inches long, say, five 
inches. Number its extremities 3 (left) and 7 (right) re- 
spectively. Consider this line as running east and west, 
and from 3 extend a somewhat lorger line toward the 
southeast. With 3 as a center, and with a radius of more 
than one, and less than two inches, describe an are cut- 
ting the lower line. Number the intersection 4, and with 
4 as a center, and with the same radius, cut the line again, 
numbering the second intersection 5. With 5 as a center 
and with the same radius cut the line once more, number- 
ing the third intersection 6. Connect 6 and7. At 5 
construct an angle equal to the angle 7-6-5 (Exercise V.) 
Extend its side until it cuts the line 3-7, and number the 
intersection 8. If you have followed the foregoing direc- 
tions accurately, 7-8 will be found to be one half of 3-8. 
If such is not the case, try again. If 7-8 is one half of 
3-8, what part is it of 3-7 ? With 8 as a center, and witb 
a radius equal to 7-8, cut the upper line between 3 and 8. 
What have you done to the upper line? (Require the pu- 
pils, as a recitation, to repeat the foregoing upon the 
blackboard, —a pupil repeating the directions if necessary. ) 
Kxercise IX. — How would you divide a line into six 
equal parts? Twelve? Twenty-four? Five? Ten: 
Twenty? Seven? Nine? Eleven? Thirteen? Fifteen ? 
(Repeat upon the blackboard as many of these operations 
as the time for recitation will permit, a pupil giving diree- 
tions at each step, if necessary). 

Exercise X.—On paper describe a circle with a radius 
of, say, two inches. Imagine the circle to be the face of 
a clock, and designate upon its circumference points at, 
or near, twelve, two, and four o'clock, numbering these 
points 2,3, and 4 respectively. Connect 2 and 3 by a 
straight line, and bisect that line. (Exercise I.) Con- 
nect 3 and 4 in the same way, and bisect. Continue the 
two bisecting lines until they meet. Where do they 
meet?’ Prove it. Repeat the exercise, taking three 
points at, or near seven, nine, and eleven oclock respec- 
tively. Is it necessary to connect the points by straight 
lines? (Repeat upon blackboard, although it will be found 
almost impossible to attain the same degree of accuracy 
as upon paper.) What have you learned to do? 

Exercise XI.—See if you can pass a circumference 
through three points not in a line with each other. 
(Recitation upon the blackboard, with directions if 
needed.) 

Exercise X [I.—Deseribe on paper a circle with a radius 
of, say, two inches. Designate some point on the cireum- 
ference by 3. With 3 as a center and with a radiue 
equal to that of the circle, cut the circumference at the 
right or left of 3. Number the new point of intersec- 
tion 4, and repeat with 4 asa center and the same radius. 
Continue the process. Where is the last intersection ? 
Into how many parts or ares have you divided the circum- 
ference? Connect 3 and 4 by a straight line; also 4 and 
the next point of intersection, and so on. How many 
sides has the figure which you have just completed ? 
How many angles? What can you say of the sides? Of 
the angles? Connect every other intersection on the cir- 
cumference. What can you say of the new figure ? 


Bisect the line or chord, 3-4 (Exercise"I.) and designate 
the point where the bisecting line crosses the circumference 
by 5. What part of the circumference is the are 3 5? 
Can you construct a third figure within the circle, ang 
what can you say of it'? (Repeat at recitation time upon 
the blackboard.) If the teacher prefers, this or any other 
exercise may be given upon the blackboard first, anq 
repeated afterwards upon paper. 

Exercise XIII.—Can you construct a figure having 
twenty-four equal sides and angles ? 
Describe a circle with a radius of, say, two inches, 
Draw a diameter. How long should the diameter he ? 
Draw another diameter at right angles to the first 
(Exercise II.) Connect each extremity of the diameter 
with the extremeties of the second. What can vou say 
of the figure thus produced? Can you construct a figure 
having eight equal sides and angles? Sixteen? (Repeat 
upon blackboard. See Exercise XI., at the end). 


Kzercise XI V.—Describe a circle, with a radius of, say, 
two inches. Draw two diameters perpendicular to each 
other (Exercise I. or II.) How many angles do the 
diameters make with each other? What kind of angles 
are they? Where are their vertices i. e., in what part of 
the circle? How much of the circumference does each 
angle include between the sides? Suppose the circumfer- 
ence to be divided into 360 equal parts (degrees), how 
many of those parts would be included between the sides 
of each angle ? 

Bisect one of the angles. (Exercise IV.) How many 
of the 360 parts, or degrees, of the circumference are 
included between the sides of each of the new angles ? 
Bisect one of the new angles. What can you say of the 
result? Give the value in degrees of all the angles in the 
figure. (Repeat upon blackboard.) 

Exercise XV.—Can you construct an angle of 11} 
degrees ? 

From a point (3) extend a line toward the north as 
nearly as you can judge, and another towards the east 
(supposing the surface upon which you are working to 
be that of a map). With 3 as a center, and witha radius 
of proper length, describe an are intersecting the sides 
of the angle, at 7 and 8 respectively. With the same 
radius describe a circle, and see how many times you can 
apply the are 7-8 to its circumference. Is the angle 7-3-8 
right, obtuse, or acute ? How much of a circumference do 
the sides of an obtuse angle include? An acute angle? 
How many right angles whose vertices are at its center 
will an entire circumference measure? A semi-circumfer- 
ence ? (Consult your dictionaries if you do not know the 
meaning of the last, or any other term used.) Do the 
edges of the covers of your books meet at right angles 
(Can you prove they do ordo not?) Of the blackboards ’ 
Of the desk tops? Of the doors? Of the picture frames, 
etc.? (Test in each case.) 

Exercise X VI. —Repeat Exercise V. What does it 
teach? Draw two angles whicb, as nearly as you can 
judge by the eye, shall be equal. Can you ascertain 
whether, or not, they are equal? Repeat Exercise I., and 
compare the angles which the lines make with each other. 
Exercise X VII.—Repeat Exercise VI. What does it 
teach? Draw two lines which, as nearly as you can judge 
by the eye, shall be parallel. Can you ascertain whether 
or not, they are parallel ? 
Exercise XVIII.—On paper describe a circle with 
radius of, say, two inches. Draw a diameter, carefully 
cut out the circle and fold it along the line of the diame- 
ter. What effect has the diameter upon the circle, and 
its circumference. 

(It will save much time in this and many of the suc- 
ceeding exercises if each pupil will provide himself with a 
small pair of scissors.) 

Exercise XIX.— The following is a practical way of 
finding the center of a line : 

With one end of the line as a center, and with a radius 
which, as nearly as you can judge, is equal to one half the 
line, describe an are cutting the line. With the other 
end of the line as a center, and with the same radius. 
describe another are cutting the line. These arcs wil! 
cross the line at the same point i. e., at the center of the 
line, or at points very near together. In the latter case, 
place one leg of the dividers midway between the points, 
as nearly as you can judge, and the other leg upon o”° 
extremity of the line. See if, without readjusting 


figured above, if desired. 


* Copyright, 1690. 


the dividers, the second leg will reach the other extremity. 
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A little practice will enable you to bisect a line in half 
the time necessary for the other method. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


How can I obtain well-prepared lessons? The idle 
are not stimulated by prizes, cannot be detained until 
every lesson is learned, threaten to leave if degraded in 
the class. Many will not study. What can I do? 

ALLEGHENY. 

The teacher who asks that question will eventually se- 
cure well-prepared lessons. She has a way of looking all 
about a subject that makes ultimate success certain. The 
only weakness in it is the assumption that the fault is 
wholly with the pupil. It is as likely to be with the 
teacher. The standard must be gauged by the ability and 
conditions of the class. A lesson assigned for the clear- 
est-headed, brightest pupils can never be well prepared by 
the slow. There must be three standards for well-pre- 
pared lessons,—one for the bright few, one for the aver- 
age two thirds, one for the slow few. You can make 
any horse balky by whipping him when he is trying to 
draw too heavy a load; you can make any pupil indiffer- 
ent to all appeals by scolding, punishing, or laughing at 
him for not learning that which is not clear to him. 
Some teacher has been to blame for every pupil’s indif- 
ference in the preparation of lessons. You must begin 
all over again, and patiently study how to make it inter- 
esting for him to study, until he takes hold of a lesson 
confident of preparing it well. Prizes rarely avail; de- 
tention after school more rarely ; degrading in the class, 
never. 


Is it fair to condemn a teacher for an imperfect recita- 
tion by pupils? I had a class fuil before a visitor. 
The class had had excellent recitations every day for a 
week previous. Dixon. 

Of course not. No one who knows aught of a school 
ever judges the teacher by the ability of the pupils to re- 
cite, but by her tact and talent in conducting a recitation. 
But many visitors have no idea of what constitutes good 
teaching. You can always have a good recitation for 
such, by asking questions that can be answered. Ordi- 
narily pay no heed to visitors, but if much hinges upon 
the opinion of a visitor, be careful that you have a good 
recitation. Always remember that both yourself and the 
class are not quite at ease in the presence of some visitors. 


Name three good books for teachers to read. 
A TEACHER FOR FOURTEEN YEARS, 


The fact that the “three”’ is emphasized makes one 
uncertain what is wanted. For three psychological books, 
Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology,” Rosenkranz’s “ Philos- 
ophy of Education,” and “ Lindner’s Empirical Psychol- 
ogy,” as translated by DeGarmo. For pedagogical 
books, Howland’s “ Practical Hints for Teachers,” 
Morgan’s “ Studies in Pedagogy,” and Calderwood “ On 
Teaching.” For methods, Klemm’s “‘ European Schools,” 
Prinee’s ‘Courses and Methods,” and Rousseau’s 
‘‘Emile.”” I do not say these are the best, I am not at 
all sure that they are, but they are first-class books; and 
will amply repay the reading of any teacher of fourteen 
years’ experience. 


Do you think it best in teaching writing to drill on 
movement exercises, and if so, in what grades? Ben. 

Such exercises are for a purpose ; they are to give free- 
dom, grace, rapidity. They are always needed ; it is largely 
a question as to how much time you can give to them. A 
conscientious teacher feels as though she wanted about all 
the time for five different things. She must balance the 
work, remembering that graceful, plain, rapid writing is 
a great accomplishment. 


Is it best to teach gymnastics ? BEAVER. 


Yes. In the city for exercise, in the country for grace 
and precision, everywhere for the disciplinary effect. 


What should a child be taught in numbers and lan- 
guage, the first year in school ? OLEa, 


There can be apportionment of work for the first year. 
Reading, writing, language, and numbers are to be taught 
as one throughout the year. Twelve is the proper limit, 
rather than ten. Numbers are not to be taught, but are 
to be used in language work. Three hundred words ean 
be taught a child of six years, so that he can know the 
objects of which3jhe speaks, can write their names, read 


them in print ; can know the colors, numbers, dimensions, 
shape, ete. 


THE POET’S STORY OF OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES. 


WITH ECHOES FROM HIS SONGS. 
[An Exereise.] 


ARRANGED BY OLIVE E. DANA, 


[The initials, O. W. H., in large letters formed of evergreen, should 
be placed above the platform, and, underneath, the date 1809. As the 
birthday falls on Aug. 29 this might fitly be made one of the earliest 
literary exercises of the school year. } 


1. Recitation.—“*O. W. H.’’ [Lucy Larcom.,] 
** You may change the initials, and say if you can, 
H. O. W. it is,—by what magical plan, 
He edges with wisdom the blade of his wit, 
Gives his neatly cut satire its delicate fit ; 
Fuses humor with pathos, a mixture so fine 
Heads are cleared, and hearts touched, as by subtlest of wine. 


** You cannot tell how ? Well, then, W. H. 0. ? 
Who is he ? His masterly lyrics we know; 
We learned in our childhood the charm of his page, ‘ 
And his verse does not show yet one sign of old age ; 
Though our own heads may whiten, he makes us feel young, 
With his songs, through all seasons, so cheerily sung. 


‘* Go back to the O. W. H., that so long 
As a key, has unlocked for us story and song! 
With the tools that he uses no tyro can play ; 
He is,—just himself ; works in—just his own way. 
Leave the letters in order,—the sign of our debt ; 
The name that they stand for we cannot forget! ’’ 


2. Response.—From ‘* The Iron Gate.” [O. W. 
‘*T come not here your morning hour to sadden, 
A limping pilgrim, leaning on his staff, 
I who have never deemed it sin to gladden 
This vale of sorrows with a wholesome laugh. 


** If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 
Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came ; 
If hand of mine another's task has lightened, 
It felt the guidance that it dares not claim.” 


3. Recitation.—|Bret Harte | 
** One day from groves of pine and palm, 

The poets of the sky and cover, 

Had come to greet with song and psalm, 
The whip-poor-will their woodland lover. 

All sang their best, but one clear note 
That fairly voiced their admiration 

Was his who only sang by rote, 
The mock-bird’s modest imitation. 


** So we, who'd praise the bard who most 
Is poet of each high occasion, 
Who land our laureate, and toast 
The blithe Toast Master of the Nation, 
To celebrate his fete to-day, 
In vain each bard his praise rehearses ; 
The best that we can sing or say 
Is but an echo of Ais verses.’’ 


4, Response.—Home “ Poetry.’’ [O. W. H.} 

"ae We, like the leaf, the sammit, or the wave, 
Reflect the light our common nature gave. 
Bat every sunbeam, falling from thy throne, 
Weaves on our hearts some coloring of our own.”’ 


5. Recitation. —From the Fable for Critics.’”’ [James Russell 


Lowell. | 
** There’s Holmes, who is matchless among you for wit ; 
A Leyden-jar always full-charged, from which flit 


The electrical tingles of hit after hit. 
* . * 


His are just the fine hands, too, to weave you a lyric, 
Fall of fancy, fan, feeling, or spiced with satire 

In a measure so kindly, you doubt if the toes 

That are trodden upon are yours or your foes.’’ 


6. Response.—From Verses to Longfellow. [O. W. H.| 
** Where shall the singing bird a stranger be 
That finds a nest for him in every tree ? 
How shall he travel who can never go 
Where his own voice the echoes do not know, 
Where his own garden flowers no longer learn to grow ?”’ 


7. Recitation.—“ Filling an Order.” [J. T. Trowbridge. | 


8. Response.—[O. W. H.] 
“ Be his titles what they will, 


9, Recitation.—Tribute, 1884. 


** We see that Time robs us. We know that he cheats; 
But we still find a charm in his pleasant deceits, 
While he leaves the remembrance of all that was best,— 
Love, friendship, and hope, and the promise of rest.”’ 


[ Edward E. Hale. ] 
**He taught me my geology ; 
From him I knew 
How in their Rabble Rout, 
The crazy crew 
Of giants threw 
Their pudding and their plums about. 


‘*He taught me modesty ; 
In sitting at his feet, 
I’said that 
Would never try 
To be 
So funny as is he; 
And this, dear Critic, will account for me. 


** And how to breakfast, he 
Has taught the world to be 
Wise in such wise as wisdom’s self is wise, 
Yet playfal, kind, and true; 
To mingle Old and New, 
And well the mixture brew, 
With fittest reason 
The bowl to season, 
Then ladle out profuse to you and me. 


** Bat when the war-cloud grows and lowers 
Above the lands, 
And tells the coward how to try, 
And tells the bravest how to die; 
Tyrtaeus sings, and cheers his boys and ours! 


‘* Blessings and thanks and praise, 
In stumbling prose, in sweetest lays ; 
And if grief come 
Even to a prophet poet’s home, 
To him some measure of the peace and faith, 
The hope and strength which conquer death, 
Which, in our darker days, 
With all a poet’s prophecy, 
And all a prophet’s poetry, 
And all a wise man’s wisdom, he 
Has sent to comfort you and me.’’ 


10. Response.—[O. W. H.] 
** Not bed-time yet! The full-blown flower 
Of all the year,—this evening hour, — 
With friendship’s flame is bright ; 
Life still is sweet, the heavens are fair, 
Though fields are brown and woods are bare, 
And many a joy is left to share 
Before we s:y Good night! 


** And when, our cheerful evening past, 
The nurse, long waiting, comes at last, 
Ere on her lap we lie 
In wearied nature’s sweet repose, 
At peace with all her waking foes, ] 
Oar lips shall murmur ere they close, 
Good-night! and not Good-by!”’ 


11. Recitation.—Tribute, 1889.. [John Greenleaf Whittier. ] 
‘* Climbing the path that leads back nevermore, 

We heard behind his footsteps and his cheer, 
Now, face to face, we greet him, standing here, 

Upon the lonely summit of Fourscore. . | 
Welcome to us, o’er whom the lengthened day 

Is closing, and the shadows deeper grow, 

His genial presence like an afterglow | 
Following the one just vanishing away. 

Long be it ere the table shall be set 
For the last breakfast of the Autocrat, 
And love repeat, with smiles and tears thereat, 

His own sweet songs that Time shall not forget. 
Waiting with him the call to come up higher, i 
Life is not less, the heavens are only nigher! ’’ 


12, Response.—From ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus.” [O. W. H. | 
‘* Through the deep caves of thought, I hear a voice that says,— 

‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! . 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, - 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea!’ 


Beginning with October 3, Mr. Winship will have 

a series of articles upon “What, When, and How to 

Read.” This will be in response to numerous inquiries 
since the announcement of the “Book-a-Month Course” 
in the JouRNAL of August 14. 

There is a general demand for a course of reading 
not strictly professional ; there is a greater demand to 
know how one can get the time to read, and « still greater 
to know how one can be interested in reading. As the 


In spite of manhood’s claim, 
The gray-beard is a schoolboy still, 


And loves his schoolboy name, 


‘result of those various questions, Mr. Winship will 


write the series here announced. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, SEPT. 11, 1890. 


WHEN a man calls names, his discomfiture is complete. 
It is the last resort of a man in a desperate condition. 


Tue Toledo Bee demands the abolition of school ex- 
aminations that tend to undue nervous anxiety on the 
part of pupils. 


DraAwina is at the front. There is number-drawing, 
language-drawing, history-drawing, geography-drawing, 
physiology-drawing, ete. 


Tue Ohio Teachers’ Association, through its commit- 
tee, urges that the county superintendents be selected 
from among teachers of successful experience, and intel- 
lectual qualifications proven by thorough, definite tests. 
It also recommends the maintenance of normal schools by 
the state. 


Tue Chicago examination of candidates for teachers 
means business, if we may judge from the facts attending 
the last. There were fifteen applicants for certificates of 
qualifications as principals of grammar schools, and none 
passed ; twelve as principals of primary schools, and but 
two passed ; twelve as assistants in high schools, and but 
two passed ; 458 as assistants in grammar and primary 
schools, and but 123 passed. In all there were 522 ap- 
plicants, of whom 127, or less than one in four, passed. 


An Iprat.—There is no right teaching without an 
ideal, and that ideal must be in the mind of the teacher. 
It must be transferred to the mind of the child; it must 
become in every sense the child’s ideal. He must be in- 
spired by the teacher to reach that ideal. It must not be 
vague and visionary on the one hand, nor low and prac- 
tical on the other; it must be above any ideal that the 
child would naturally have. It must be an ideal that no 
one branch of study can compass. It must be an ideal 
toward which he strives through arithmetic, geography, 
grammar, etc. It must, in the nature of the case, be a 
composite ideal. In it there must be these elements,— 
keen thinking, well doing, right feeling. 


EnGuanp.— It is impossible for an 


.|professional. The question of salary, registration of 


American to understand the tendency of English educa- 
tional journals and associations to discuss largely,—it 
sometimes seems exclusively,—topics more selfish than 


teachers, protection of the fraternity, ete., are oft-recurr- 
ing subjects. The late Cheltenham Conference of the 
Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, with an 
attendance of more than 500, devoted itself largely to a 
discussion of the ways and means of protecting “ properly 
qualified schoolmasters and schoolmistresses,” and de- 
fending parents “from persons who set up as teachers, 
but who are not competent to teach.” 


Tue Scnoot 1n Rerorms.—The school should never 
take part in any of the reforms of the day, and it is rarely 
wise for schoolmen, teacher, or superintendent to enter 
any lively reform canpaign, but the school can, and must, 
prepare the youth to bear an intelligent and conscientious 
part in all reforms when he comes to take his place in life. 
It is the laying of intelligent foundations that must inter- 
est the teacher. If he does this, he has done the world a 
service. ‘That which we fear, and all that we fear, is a 
prejudiced consideration of the various questions that are 
sure to be thrust upon us as a people in the near future. 
Power to think, the judgment to reason, and the con- 
science to be true to one’s better purposes, are all that we 
need of the men and women whom the school sends out. 


TuskeGkEe InstiruTe.—“ Charity creates one half of 
the misery that she relieves, but cannot relieve one half 
of the misery that she creates.” This terrible sentence. 
from a French author, gives bold and unsparing expres- 
sion to a fact that must often present itself to the minds 
of those whose position or character inclines them to the 
giving of alms. From such comes the eager demand for 
a form of benevolence whose methods are sanctioned by 
judgment and conscience alike, and which can enlarge 
and enlighten manhood and womanhood without ruin to 
the frail fiber of self-respect. 

Those who have heard the principal and students of 
Tuskegee Institute during their recent tour in the North 
and East, do not need to be told that it is an industrial 
school, situated in the black belt of Alabama among a 
“dense, ignorant, and fast increasing negro population,” 
manned by colored teachers, training head, hand, and 
heart, and giving help only to those who are helping 
themselves. This is a kind of work that appeals to Chris- 
tian philanthropy no less than to a national instinct of 
self-preservation. The principal, Booker T. Washington, 
has proved himself a man of rare powers, and they should 
count themselves fortunate who are able to hold up his 
hands. 


Puan Tatx.—The Kingston (Ont.) News is one of 
the outspoken papers of the day. It says: “ The part of 
the course at the training school which is most valuable 
is the practical work,—the teaching of classes. It is 
much easier to pass an examination in theoretical than in 
practical work, so hard is it to get the knack of manag- 
ing a class properly, for it is a knack. Hereafter seven 
of the fourteen weeks are to be spent taking lectures at 
Toronto from such educational fossils as Dr. McLellan. 
and but seven weeks are to be available for practical 
work. . . . Men will be taken up to Toronto to be stuffed 
for seven weeks with a lot of false psychology. . . . The 
study of the trashy psychology of which Dr. McLellan is 
the exponent has about as much connection with correct 
educational methods as the St. Lawrence has with the 
Albert Nyanza.” 

This is plain language, and its reference to the in- 
structor in psychology is probably as unjust as it is severe, 
bat it emphasizes a distinct phase of educational opinion 
in the United States as well asin Canada. It will not 
do to assume that the teaching of technical psychology is 
an essential feature of a conrse of professional training 
that is intended as a short cut to teaching. Unless one 
can have a thorough professional training it is an open 
question how much good a little technical psychology 
will do. 

It is very generally conceded that a knowledge of psy- 


chology is a matter of gradual acquisition ; a question of 


To give technical terms which breed a conceit of knowl]- 
edge may be even positively harmful. Isn’t it about all 
that can be done in a brief course, especially with young 
people, to awaken a love for the study of the child’s mind 
and inspire a purpose to know what has been learned by 
those who have studied mental science ? 


Scrence, Art.—We were with a superintendent, re- 
cently, when he singled out a number of male teachers 
known alike to both of us, and gave his estimate of the 
work they were doing out of school in preparation for 
work in school. It was an interesting study, and leads 
us to wish that it might be more general. We do not 
propose to make it so except as each teacher may choose 
to do it for himself. Teaching is a science, and it is an 
art. There are, in the nature of the case, few with 
whom it is a science; there are a few with whom it is 
more of a science than an art; there are a few who 
make it both. As a science it has to do with abstract 
ideals ; as an art it has to do with the development of 
such material as we have into such characters as we can. 
Science deals with principles and applies them theoret- 
ically ; art deals with life as it is, and makes as near 
what it should be as it can. Science is studied, art is 
largely experimented upon. Thought develops science, 
experience acquires the art. Principles of teaching be- 
long to the science ; devices belong to the art; methods 
blend science and art. As they are applied principles 
they are science, as they are the result of experience they 
are art. 


A PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE. 


The institute season in the Keystone State has opened, 
and before January nearly a hundred institutes will have 
been held, and through them a mighty influence will have 
been exerted, such an influence as is practically unknown 
in other states. The prominence of this state in this 
work is due to various causes of which we have previously 
spoken. The season opened the last week of August, in 
the largest county, under the direction of Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, who has the distinction of being one of the 
youngest county superintendents in the country, of having 
been reélected for the third term practically without oppo- 
sition, of having had his salary raised sixty per cent. 
without effort, of ranking among the first five county 
superintendents in the country. 

A study of this institute is therefore of interest. State 
Superintendent Waller was present, it being the first insti- 
tute held since his appointment. He was present for 
two days, and made ringing addresses. He is a clean- 
cut, clear-headed, wide awake, courageous leader. He 
put himself in sympathy with the institute before he spoke 
at all, and brought the teachers into sympathy with him- 
self as soon as he stood before them. 

Ex-Supt. J. W. Coughlin of Luzerne County, the sec- 
ond largest in the state; Principal T. H. Noss, Ph.D., of 
the California County Normal; Principal Z. X. Snyder, 
Ph.D., of Indiana County, and the editor of the JouRNAL, 
were the lecturers of the week, with the music in charge 
of Professor Wheedon. Superintendent Coughlin is as 
good an institute instructor as we ever saw. His good 
sense and natural wit never fail him, while his wide and 
successful experience in all grades of work help him 
immensely. Doctors Noss and Snyder had but two 
lectures each, and they packed those with good things. 
There were 788 teachers enrolled, and almost every 
one was there every hour of every session. It was the 
grandest audience that we ever addressed so mauy times 
in a single week. The teachers were genuinely at- 
tentive, thoroughly responsive and appreciative of the 
best things and most thoughtful discriminations. The 
interest intensified to the close. There was not a single 
“teaching exercise.’”’ There was an entire absence of the 
spirit of attacking and defending men and methods. 
Every hour was aimed at suggestion and inspiration. 

The institute was held in Pittsburgh, and the local press 
honored the occasion as we have never seen done else- 
where. In the first place the city is the best supplied 
with dailies of any city in the country, having nine enter- 
prising papers. These were represented at every session 
by a reporter from their own staffs, and the representative 


years rather than weeks; a matter of unwearied study. 


came at the opening and staid to the close. The reports 
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were all that would be expected from such attention. 
They were given the best places in the papers, were hon- 
ored with important head lines, were written with great 
care, and were attractive from the literary standpoint. 
We have never known an institute to be thus favored. 
We refer to this, specially, as it is the highest proof of the 
hold the profession and the institute work has upon Penn- 
sylvania. 


THE DULL BOY. 

The teacher has much responsibility for the defective 
classes in the school. Once started right, the average 
child needs little special attention. With lessons carefully 
assigned, books and material provided, recitations well 
conducted, a child of ordinary intelligence will have little 
difficulty in making his way successfully. But with the 
defective classes the case is different. There are children 
physically, mentally, and morally defective, who will in- 
evitably have a hard time in school and out, in childhood, 
boyhood, youth, young manhood, and matare life. The 
school must help these. 

The teacher’s first business is to learn which pupils are 
defective and in what respect. Physically, each must be 
studied, to learn of nervous weakness, digestive derange- 
ment, cranial abnormalities ; intellectually, to learn of 
power of perception, of attention,—to that which is seen, 
seen and heard, heard, read,—of imitation, memory, recol- 
lection, quickness to answer, keenness in catching a ques- 
tion, and credulity ; moradly, to learn of docility, irrita- 
bility, passionate tendency, obedient instincts, industry, 
and truthfulness. The best work done for the bright 
boys is indirectly through that which is done for the de- 
fective classes. The quick child sees just enough to slide 
over minute and important details which you and he 
assume are understood. 

There has been no careful observation, so far as we can 
learn, in this country, but a beginning has been made in 
London, and a scientific examination has been made in 
all grades of the public schools, in pauper, industrial, and 
deaf and dumb schools. From these investigations a few 
interesting facts appear. The percentage of dull boys is 
twice as large as of dull girls. But the proportion of dall 
pupils is far below what the average teacher would have 
you suspect when explaining why her classes o not show 
better results. The largest per cent. of dullness is in the 
fifth school year, in which one in nineteen is “a dall boy.” 
The average is about one in thirty-five. Twice as many 
nervously weak boys as girls were found. 

Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller have taught the 
necessity of awakening the physically, mentally, and 
morally defective classes by coming close to them through 
sympathy and right relations. General Grant fought his 
first battle at Shiloh. It was an experiment for him. 
The enemy had chosen a position in which, because of 
rain, freezing and thawing, his cavalry was of no avail at 
the front, so he ordered it to the rear to stop the stragglers, 
of whom there were vast numbers. These were at once 
re-formed into plattoons and companies regardless of pre- 
vious affiliations, re-officered,—for there was a generous 
supply of straggling officers,—and sent back into the fight 
as freshly arrived troops. Thus, all day, the army was 
recruited with fresh troops from the stragglers,—defective 
classes. From this fact came one of the most memorable 
victories of the war. 

There is a call for the teacher’s activity in the rear, 
rallying, reorganizing, bringing to the front the defective 
classes. The influence upon the school as a whole, upon 
the average pupil in particular, is magical. In this way 
the rear line, instead of dragging the whole school back, 
is pushing it forward. 

Two things are needed: the closest sympathy, and the 
clearest view of relations. The most expert teacher of 
deaf and dumb children we have ever known, one who 
makes them read the lips as quick as thought, and speak 
flaently and naturally, takes the little ones close to her- 
self and places either hand gently upon her sidc, and then 
speaks with a clearness and resonance that makes her 
form vibrant with the word, and the little one comes into 
vital sympathy with her through the varied vibrations. 
The possibilities of intellectual and moral touch are even 
greater. 


But the question of clear views of relations must never 


front of the rocky mountain wall upon which, far apart, 
stand out the jagged rocks that, in right relations, make 
the “Old Man of the Mountains,” the face is not there, 
but we know that the rock, in right relations, makes the 
forehead, eye brows, nose, lips, and chin. We try to 
point them out and make our friend understand which is 
which, but though he may say he sees them all, we know 
he does not. Then we take him with us along the beau- 
tiful, winding roadway by the borders of the Profile 
Lake, until we reach the point from which all those dis- 
tant rocks weave their facial relation and be bursts into a 
shout of rapture, exclaiming “ See, see, that great stone 
face!”’ He needs no instruction, no inspiration from us 
after we have brought him to the right relations. “The 
Dull Boy” needs to be specially conducted to the right 
points from which to view the facts and truths of books 
and things. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Pontiac, Mich., says ‘‘ no more whipping.’’ 

Horatio F. Allen, Cleveland, has summered in Boston. 

Walter L. Greenough, Columbus, O., is visiting in Boston. 

The Chicago Times is against the school law of Wisconsin. 
Louisville, Ky., is to have industrial education in the boys’ high 
school. 

Marv H. Leonard, Winthrop Training School, Columbia, S. C., 
has spent the summer in Massachusetts. 

Cincinnati's ex-superintendent, John B. Peaseley, is the county 
clerk,—a pleasant, profitable, honorable position. 

Dr. Merrill E. Gates accepts the presidency of Amherst, as was 
anticipated. There is great joy among the alumni. 

It was remarkable that six members of the first class of the 
Bridgewater Normal School (1840) should have been at the re- 
union. 

The New York Times stands by the Wisconsin Bennett school 
law, regardless of politics. That is sound and sensible. 

St. Louis is more and more mixed on the free textbook matter. 
She doesn’t know what she has done in the matter. 

Arkansas is to have a genuine summer normal school next year 
at Eureka Springs. It is to be known as the Interstate South- 
western Educational Assembly. 

The Illinois Normal School is indebted to the Bridgewater 
(Mass. ) Normal School for ex-presidents Richard Edwards, LL.D., 
and E. A. Hewett, for Professors Thomas Metcalf and Stetson. 


Abbott Academy, Andover, is to be congratulated upon the 
completion of Draper Hall, a beautiful new building. This will 
place the academy in the forefront in the matter of accommodations, 
as it has long been in other regards. 

Miss Mary A. Wadsworth, one of New England’s most accom- 
plished teachers, has taken the department of literature in the Fort 
Payne (Ala.) Academy, now one of the fine institutions of the 
country. The principal, Edward A. Berry, is the right man for 
its administration. 

Stillman B, Pratt, editor of The Weekly American, 36 Bromfield 
street, Loston, offers a prize of $50 to the person who presents for 
print in primer form, the most comprehensive, plain, and intelligent 
unfolding of the Constitution of the United States. For particulars 
address Mr. Pratt. 

Prof. T. H. Dinsmore of the State Normal School of Kansas is 
doing a good work for teachers and the general public through his 
popular scientific lectures. Professor Dinsmore is a practical chem- 
ist and has the happy faculty of performing experiments to accom- 
pany his lectures. 

The article on ‘‘ Sewing in Schools,’’ in a recent JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, suggested the plan of a sewing contest for children to 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker of the New England Farmer. Prizes were 
offered, and so much interest awakened in the contest than an ex- 
cellent collection has been made by contestants from each of the 
New England States. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, the originator and leader in the movement 
for teaching the evil effects of alcoholic drinks, tobacco, and other 
narcotics in the public schools, has been kept at her desk by the 
pen and press demands of her great work for nearly two years, but 
is now in the lecture field again delivering addresses at teachers’ 
institutes, on method of instruction in the branch of science in 
which she is specially interested. Last week she addressed the 
Teachers’ Institute at Kokomo, Ind. 

A. C. Stockin, Esq., for twenty-two years the New England 
manager of Harper Brothers’ school-book interests, identified him- 
self with Houghton, Miffia, & Co , Sept. 1, and will be one of the 
prominent factors in the school-book department of that house. 
There are few men so widely and favorably koown, so wise in 
selecting manuscripts, so skillful in securing the adoption of books. 
There is no house to which Mr. Stockin is better adapted and no 
man could be better adapted to this house. 

Roanoke, Va., has come to the front with an organized agitation 
of the need of better provisions for the education of the children 
and youth of the commanity. The professional men of the city 


have united in an effort to lay the facts before the |people, There 


is a school population of 4,100, while the entire capacity of all the 
schools, public and private, is but 1,740, and but one third of the 
school population is in school. The educational awakening in the 
South is genuine, it will soon be general. 


Dr. Eugene Bouton, who succeeds Supt. H. M. Harrington at 
Bridgeport, Ct., is a graduate of Yale, '75,—class poet. He has 
taught at Norwich, Sherburne and Albany, N. Y. He received 
the degree of Ph.D., from Syracuse University. He has been in- 
stitute instructor in that state, deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, and lately principal of the New Paltz (N. Y.) State Nor- 
mal School. It is a rare thing for any city to secure a man of such 
varied attainments and distinguished a record. It speaks volumes 
for the improved sentiment regarding the superintendency. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON 8MILES, 


A MATTER OF OPINION, 


We all sat within the parlor 
Of Jones’ boardin’ hus,”’ 
And listened to the curdling tales 
That Jones poured out to us, 


He told us how poor old Jacob 
Had lately met his death 

By being caught by Bruin, the bear, 
Who hugged out all his breath. 


And just as the tale was ended, 
We heard a gentle sigh ; 
Miss Spinster, sixty, said, 
** What a love/, death to die.’’ 
OUR LAST ROONEY JOKE, 
Arthur—‘' I do wish they’d get married, Beth.’”’ 
Beth—‘* Wish who'd get married, Arthur ?”’ 
Arthur—‘‘ Why, Annie and Joe. 
ONE FOLLOWS THE OTHER. 
Dr. Bright—‘‘ We work at rather cross purposes, do we not, 
Miss Modiste ?”’ 
Miss Modiste (the fashionable dressmaker) — “ How so, Dr. 
Bright ?”’ 
Dr. Bright—‘‘ Well, you see people come to you to get fits, and 
then come to me to get cured of them.”’ 


INQUISITIVE. 


Old Lady (in sleeping car)—‘‘ Porter, I’ve forgotten where | 
am to sleep to-night. Will you show me ?”’ 

Porter—‘‘ Where was de place ob your berth; den I can tell 
you de number.”’ 

Old Lady—‘‘ TI don’t see what that has to do with it, but if yoa 
must know, I was born in Joliet, Ill. 


AT THE CAMP FIRE, 


Bro. Johnson (enuffing)—‘‘ I say, Brudder Bones, is dat your 
hoof burnin’ ?” 

Bro. Bones (after examination)—‘‘ No sah, dat’s not mine.’’ 

Bro. Jchnson—‘** Must be yours den, Brudder Sawyer.”’ 

Bro. Sawyer—‘ No sab, not mine.’’ [All examine. ] 

Bro. Johnson—‘ For de Lord’s sake, brudders, you’se bofe right. 


Dat’s my own hoof dat I smells burnin’! 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Here and there a few leaves fall ; 
In the meadow larks sing sweet ; 
Chirps the cricket at our feet, 

In September. 

— Lord Tennyson is an enthusiastic friend of birds, 

— Richard Henry Stoddard promises a new volume of poems this 
autumn, 

— The old Andersonville Prison is to be turned into a club house 
by a Grand Army post.. 

— William Black, the English novelist, says he writes to enter- 
tain and not to instruct. 

— Mrs. Oscar Wilde is compiling an alphabetical dictionary of 
Shakespearian quotations. 

— The original MS. of “‘ Jonathan and His Continent ’’ sold re- 
sently in New York for $13. 

— The people of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., are trying to raise funds 
for a monument to Davy Crockett. 

— Sir Walter Scott’s journal is to appear this autumn, reproduced 
from the original, which is preserved at Abbotsford. 

— Mile. Jeanne Hugo, niece of Victor Hugo, is engaged to be 
married to the only son of Alphonse Daudet, the novelist. 

— In the English House of Commons are ten members who have 
reached the age of 80, and thirty of the peers are 80, or over. 

— The honor of being the firat literary society for women is 
claimed by the Ladies Library Association of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

— The subject of Stanley's lecture, to be delivered in eighteen 
leading American cities, is, ‘‘ African Exploration as I Have 
Found It.” 

— The remains of Alice and Phawbe Cary are buried in Green- 
wood Cemetery, Brooklyn. Here, also, are buried Fitz James 
O’Brien and Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 

— Story, the sculptor, has been chosen to design the statue of 
George Washington, which will be presented to France in return 
for the gift of the Bartholdi statue. 

— Edison has a rival and collaborator in Gianna Bettina, for- 
merly a lieutenant in the Italian army. He has invented a phono- 
graph which he considers much superior to Edison's. 

— Mrs, General Grant, in speaking of her forthcoming book of 
reminiscences, recently said: ‘‘ I do not use my diaries very much, 
but trust to my memory, which, fortunately, is very good, except 
for dates, and these | find it it necessary to verify from existing 


records, 
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(Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre 
spondence. 


STANLEY'S GOOD NIGHT. 


The conclusion of Stanley’s ‘‘In Darkest Africa’’ is as fol- 
lows :— 

**Good night, gentlemen of the relief committee ! Three years 
are passed since your benevolence commissioned us to relieve the 
distressed and rescue the weak. Two hundred and sixty all told 
have been returned to their homes; about 150 more are in safety. 

‘Good night, oh! my companions! May honors such as you de- 
serve be showered upon you. To the warm hearts of your coun. 
trymen I consign you. Should one doubt be thrown upon your 
manhood or upon your loyalty or honor within these pages, the rec- 
ord of your faithfalness during a period which I doubt will ever be 
excelled for its gloom and hopelessnesr, will be found to show with 
what noble fortitude you bore all. Good night, Stairs, Jephson, 
Nelson, Parke, and you, Bonny, a long good night to you all! 


You who never turned your backs, 
But marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 

Wrong would triumph. 
Held, we fall to rise, are baffled to 

Fight better ; 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday, in the bustle of 

Man’s work time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid them forward, breast and back, as 
Either should be; 

‘*Strive and thrive!’ cry, ‘‘ Speed, fight 
On for ever, 

There as here.’’ 


‘“*THE THANKS BE TO GoD FOR EVER AND EVER. AMEN,” 


ETON AND FLOGGING, 


Beyond the head master’s desk in the upper school is a smaller 
room, atill called the library, although no longer stored with books. 
Here, in extreme cases, flogging is administered by the heac-master, 
none of the assistants being empowered to inflict corporal punish- 
ment, The victim, kneeling on a wooden step called the “‘block,’’ 


is “held down’’ by two junior collegers, and a senior colleger 
hands to the head master the necessary birch or birches. A for- 
mer block was destroyed during a rebellion in 1783, and fragmente 
of it were distributed as trophies among the boys concerned. Ite 
successor was cleverly carried away by the late Lord Waterford and 
two other old Etonians in 1836, and it is now preserved at Curragh- 


more as a historical relic. 

Flogging was for many generations the normal punishment for 
almost all offenses, great or small, for serious breaches of discip- 
line and for mistakes in Latin construing. Many amusing stories 
—some of them true, more of them apocryphal—are told of Dr. 
Keate and the vigorous manner in which he wielded the birch, and 
it is remembered that he suppressed an attempted rebellion by suc- 
cessively finogging more than eighty boys in the middle of a summer 
night in 1832. Since his time there has been a gradual decrease in 
the number of floggings administered by subsequent head-mastere, 
and Dr. Warre seldom resorts to this form of punishment.—Eng- 
lish Illustrated Magazine, 


THE “PROFITS” AT HARVARD. 


An amusing bit of a story comes from Harvard, via Arlo Bates, 
and is vouched for as genuine. A Western business man had al) 
his life heard of the University, and now that he had won money and 
leisure wished to see it for himself, s0 he recently went to Cambridge 
to visit it. He found one of the faculty who was willing to show 
him about, and together they ‘‘did”’ the institution with consider- 
able thoroughness, 


The visitor was much interested in what he saw, and asked a 
good many questions about the number of students, the terms of 
admission, and especially about the expenses. When he had seen 
all that there was time to show him, and all other questions had 
been answered, he put the query which from his air it was evident 
he considered of great importance, and which showed how impossi- 
ble it was for him to conceive of any great enterprise otherwise than 
as a scheme for making money. 

‘*T am greatly obliged to you, Professor,’’ he said, ‘‘ and there’s 
just one thing more I'd like to ask you. Who gets the profits of 
this concern ?’’ 


LEGAL HOLIDAYS IN THE VARIOUS STATES. 


JANUARY 1— New Year’s Day: Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, 
North Caroline, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Ten- 
a Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wy- 
om ng. 

JANUARY 8—Anniversary of the Battle of New Orleans : 
Louisiana. 

JANUARY 19— Lee’s Birthday: Georgia. 

FEBRUARY 22 —Washington’s Birthday: Alabama, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

FEBRUARY 18, 1890— Mardi Gras: Alabama, Louisiana. 

MARCH 2— Anniversary of Texan Independence: Texas. 

MarcH 4 — Fireman’s Anniversary: New Orleans, La. 

APRIL 4, 1890 — Good Friday: Alabama, Louisiana, Mary- 
land and Tennessee. 

APRIL 21— Anniversary of the Battle of San Jacinto; Texas. 

APRIL 26 — Memorial : Alabama and Georgia. 


May 30— Decoration Day: California, Colorado, Connecticat, 
Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massac husetts, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire. New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 

JuLy 4— Inde lence Day: e 8 

SEPTEMBER 1.1890 Day: Colorado, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. . 

NOVEMBER 4— General Election Day: California, Dakota, 
Kansas, Indiana, Maryland, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, and Wiscon- 


sin. 

Nov. 27, 1800 — Thanksgiving Day: In all the states, though 
in some not a statutory holiday. . 

DECEMBER 25 — Christmas Day: All the States and in South 
Curolina the two succeeding days in addition. ; 

Sundays and Fast Days (whenever appointed) are legal holidays 
in nearly all the States. 

ARBOR Day is a legal holiday in Idaho and Kansas, the day 
being set by the Governor, in Nebraska, April 22d, and in Colo- 
rado on the third Friday in April (April 18, 1890). Arbor day is 
also a legal holiday in Rhode Island, on a day set by the Governor, 
but does not affect the payment of notes, etc. , 

In Minnesota, Washington’s Birthday and Memorial Day are the 
only general holidays expressly provided by law. As to the matu- 
rity of bills and notes, the following days are by implication holi- 
days: Thanksgiving Day, Good Friday, Christmas, January lst, 
and July 4th; as to schools, Christmas, January Ist, July 4th, and 
Thanksgiving Day. 

In New Mexico there are no legal holidays established by statute. 

Every Saturday, after 12 o’clock noon, is a legal holiday in New 
York. 


ABOUT THE JAPANESE. 


The Japanese books begin where ours end, the word /inis coming 
where we put the title-page; the foot-notes are printed at the top 
of the page, and the reader puts in his marker at the bottom. 

In Japan men make themselves merry with wine before dinner, 
not after; the sweets precede the roasts. 

A Japanese mounts bis horse on the right side instead of on the 
left. The mane of the animal hangs on the left side instead of on 
the right; the horse stands in the stable with his head where his 
tail ought to be. 

Boats are hauled upon the beaches stern first. 

The Japanese saw and plane toward them instead of away 
from them, 

Keys turn in instead of out. 

The best rooms of a Japanese house are always at the back, and 
architects, when building, begin with the rocf. 


AMERICANISMS IN ENGLAND. 


“ Robert E'smere’’ gives proof that certain so-called American- 
isms are already in use in the classic mother country. 

As for that: ‘1 don’t know as I am very clear what he is driving 
at.’’ 

Bad for ill: ‘‘ Mary Bockhouse is as bad as she can be.’’ 


To catch a train; ‘‘ Elemere had caught the convenient cross- 
country train.”’ 

Tackk: ‘ Her vicar slowly descended to tackle his spouse.’’ 

Iluman ;: trying to make the Squire ‘‘ behave like a human.”’ 

Customer: *‘ finds him a tough customer.’’ 

Erpict for suspect ; “‘ so, I exp ct you are.’’ 

Lit for lighted. Used repeatedly by Mrs. Ward. 

Folks: ** but these poor folks are out of the world.’’ 

Grit: “* What the working-class wanted beyond everything just 
now was grit,”’ 

No great shakes: The doctor was “* no great shakes.” 

That good; *‘Mr. Elamere has been that good to them.’’ 

Laying: ** walked by to his writing table, drew some folios that 
were /aying on it toward him.”’ E, O. F, 


CENSUS OF CITIES. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago, 1,100,000. Bloomington, 20,000, Cairo, 14,000. 
Peoris, 41,320. Decatar, 19,000. Ottawe, 11 500. 
Quincey, 31,230. East St. Louis, 18,000, Freeport, 11,000, 
Springfield, 26,500. Galesburg, 16,000. Galena, 6,975, 
Joliet, 26,350. Rock Island, 15,000. Dixon, 6,500. 
Rockford, 23,500, Belleville, 15,000, Liacolp, 6,125. 


IOWA. 
Des Moines, 54,000. Ottumwa, 16,000, Oskaloosa, 7,300. 
Sioux City, 33,000. Keakuk, 14,500. Waterloo. 7,000. 


Davenport, 30,000. Muscatine, 12,000 
Burlington, 27,300. Marshalltown, 9,300. 
Council BI’ fs, 21,400. Lowa City, 9,000, 


WISCONSIN, 
Milwaukee, 200,000, Ashland, 16,000. Manitowoe, 7,500. 
Bay City, 32 256. Madison, 14,000. Beloit, 7,000. 
La Crosse, 32,000. W. Superior. 13,000, Waukesha, 6,000. 
Oshkosh, 29,000, Appleton, 12,000. Portage, 5,145. 
Racine, 23,500. Marinette, 12,000. Menasha, 4,800. 
Kau Claire, 21,500 Green Bay. 10,000. Oconomowoe, 3,700, 
Sheboygan, 18,000. Chippewa Falls.9,000 Hudson, 3,300. 
West Bay City, 16,250, Watertown, 8,870. Prairie du Chien, 3,100 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


’ — Please tell ime, through “ Queries,” the name of the author of 
Paul Pry.’’ SUBSCRIBER. 


Fort Dodge, 6 000, 


— Are any of the founders of the Anti-slavery Society now 
living ? J. M. G, 


— Please give the correct pronunciation of Tuolumne, the name 
of one of the cafions in the Yosemite. E. M. W. 


— To “A Reader’: The length of twilight depends upon the 


relative position of the earth to the sun. W. E. §. 
— In what year was the first Chautauqua Assembly held ? 
YANKTON, 


— How can adjectives ending in ly be distinguished from adverbs 
of the same termination ? J. C. P. 


— To “ Garrett ’’: There have been various suppositions regard- 
ing the derivation of the word Heligoland. The most probable 
theory is that ascribing its origin to the two words, “ Heiliges 
Land,” or ‘‘ Holy Land.” Adam von Bremen, who lived about 
1000 A. D., ealls it Heiligland. The reason why the land was con. 
sidered holy is, however, not apparent. R. 


— To“L. J.’’: I have seen the Scottish tradition you mention 
quoted as follows: In the straggle for religious liberty in Scotland 
one of the parties placed on their banner the motto ‘‘ We Hope in 
God,” the initials of which make the word ‘‘ Whig,” and they 
were so called in contempt by their opponents, whose motto was 
‘* God and the King.” The Whigs being defeated, their leaders 
took refuge in the Highlands, the leading industry of which is stock 
raising. In the Gallic language the word more signifies great, and 
was given to their chiefs or leaders; i. ¢., McDonaldmore means 
the great McDonald. Hence from “ Whig leader”’ we have in 
Gallic ‘* Whiggamore.”’ 2, 


FACTS. 


An English astronomer states that the oldest historical record of 
a solar eclipse is in Homer’s Iliad (X VIII. 367). 


Goldfish that swim in globes of water are very sensible to changes 
in the weather. Just before a storm they become restless. 


The electric spark has been photographed by means of a special 
camera, in which the sensitive plate rotated 2,500 times a minute. 


The ‘‘ first corn popper,’ made by Francis P. Knowlton of Hop- 
kinton, Mass., is @ valued relic in the Antiquarian Society at Con- 
cord, Mass. 


The Grand Army of the Republic was born at Springfield, Lil , 
in the winter of 1865-6. The first post was formed at Decatur, 
Ill., April 6, 1866. 


The latest proposition for Africa is a railroad across the Sahara to 
connect the French possessions, and to be built with French capita). 
Stanley icdorses the scheme. 


Henry Villard is quoted as saying that in five years there will 
not be a steam locomotive on any railway in the United States, and 
that every kind of machinery will be driven by electricity. 


The Conyress Spring at Saratoga was discovercd in 1792. A year 
ago the rock from which it issues was bored to the depth of forty 
feet, greatly increasing the flow of the sparkling medicinal waters. 


A curious fact ia noticed in connection with the formation of bar- 
nacles on ships’ bottoms. In the majority of cases there isa much 
heavier growth of grass and barnacles on one side than on the 
other; and in numerous instances one side will be almost entirely 
free from marine growths, while the other is as foul as possible. 


There is a South American flower which is visible only when the 
wind blows. This plani belongs to the cactus family and the stem 
is covered with warty-looking lamps in calm weather. These 
lumps, however, need but a slight breeze to make them unfold large 
flowers of a creamy white, which close and appear as dead when 
the wind subsider. 


Hashish, the hemp of India, yields an intoxicating drug which 
the founder of the order of Hashashiv, Hassan ben Sabab, admin- 
istered freely to members about to be initiated. These undertook 
all decds of violence which the grand master exacted from them. 
‘* Hashaskins’’ the desperadoes were called, and this word was 
corrupted by the Crusaders into ‘* assassins,’’ 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLENS FALLS. 


The School of Methods at Glens Falls has had a most prosperous 
season. The managers: Supt. Williams of Glens Falls, and Prof. 
King, Master of the Dearborn School in Boston, have been very 
successful in their codperation. The association of the Saratoga 
and Glens Falls schools meant the union of the strongest elements 
in both. The faculty was strong, numbering many experienced 
instructors and able lecturers. Dr. E. E. White treated Psychol- 
ogy in a simple and practical manner, winning warm applause from 
his devoted listenere. Supervisor Metcalf’s talks on Language and 
School Management were most helpful, and were made so practical 
and entertaining that his audience, like Oliver Twist, called loudly 
for more. Supt. Aldrich was, as usual, the right man in the right 
place. Miss Arnold illustrated Primary Methods and Miss Haven 
gave ten talks on Kindergarten. Prof. Woodhull demonstrated 
the practicability of simple experiments in the schoolroom, to be 
illustrated by home-made apparatus; Mr. Parker unfolded wise 
plans for teaching History, and Mr. King illustrated in manifold 
ways the best methods of teaching Geography. 

The managers so arranged the classes that there were no ¢o0- 
flicts in the general course. This necessitated a long session, and 
spite of advice to the contrary, the earnest teachers continued at 
their posts from the first to the last exercise, finding nothing which 
they cared to omit. The special classes—Drawing by Mr. Smith, 
Illustrative Drawing by Miss Hintz, Home-made Apparatus by 
Prof. Woodhall, and Penmanship by Mr. Smith, with Klocution 
by Prof. Butterfield and Music by Mr. Kelsey—filled the afternoon. 
These classes were well attended, and the work was excellent. ‘The 
attending teachers had the benefit of a varied course of lectures and 
entertainments, as well as several excursions to places of intere*ti 
Saratoga, Mount McGregor, Lake George, and Au Sable Chasm 
were in turn visited by the members of the school, The various 
places of historic interest in the vicinity had their share of attentioa. 
The three weeks seemed all too short for the carrying out of % 
many plans for work and pleasure. 

The instructors said often that never before had so earnest and 
attentive an audience gathered in a School of Methods. The teach- 
ers in attendance were sure that no faculty could have better 1° 
served their attention and confidence. The managers won the 
goodwill of all who came, and the members promised to ret"? 
next year, bringing their friends with them. 

Plans are already in progress for a strong school next ye*T: 
Come and share its pleasures and its benefite. The hospitable peo 
ple Yr hays Falls will open their doors to you, and the hills _ 
wai show you thei i f ir strencth. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing q 
the old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give little ted 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the th.] 


Tae Norma Course in Reapinc. By Emma J. Todd 
and W. B. Powell, A.M. Boston: Silver, Burdett. & Co. 

First READER: First Steps in Reading. 111 pp., 7} x5. 

oes READER: Progressive Readings in Nature. 160 pp., 

x 

THIRD READER: How to Read with Open Eyes. 224 pp., 7} x 5. 

The Wonderful Things Around Us, 368 
pp., 74x5. 

Mr. Powell is easily in the front rank as an organizer of schools 
and a director of school work, The pivotal point in his work is 
reading, and the cardinal virtue in his method is rapid and system- 
atic development of power to read intelligently, thoughtfully, dis- 
tinctly at sight. While we have never seen the work of his asso- 
ciate, Emma J Todd, the book gives evidence that she is an expert in 


adopting and adapting his principles and methods. The series, from | T 


the first page of Book I. to the final page of Book IV., is what its 
name implies,—a normal course based on recognized pedagogical 
principles skillfully applied. Notwithstanding the excellence of 
the many series already published, the science and art of these 
books places them at once in the forefront, sure of a cordial recep- 
tion, appreciative recognition, and extensive use. 

The First Reader presents on its first page five illustrations, with 
which are introduced, ia script and type, four words, variously put 
together. The second page introduces four new words and six 
sentences, using the eight words now learned. On the third page 
are five new words, making eleven usable words. So the child is 
now using numbers, locations, sizes, etc. This will indicate the 
business-like air of the book and the rapidity with which the au- 
thors project the work. 

The Second Reader is devoted to progressive readings in nature, 
and it is nothing less than a remarkable presentation of garden, 
flower bed, plant store, plants, birds, insects, etc., with seventeen 
little poems on flowers, birds, etc. 

The Third Reader is devoted to natural philosophy, plants, ani- 
mals that gnaw, insects, spiders, and ‘‘ very queer animale.’’ In 
these three books the thing read is important as well as the way it 
is presented Everything about the books is admirable. 

he Fourth Reader. In this series there is not a weak spot, the 
culminating book being in every way unique, distinctly pedagog- 
ical, and the information conveyed through the books as valuable 

as one could desire. The First Part, “Our Beautiful World,’’ is a 

first-class geographical reader; the Second Part, ‘‘ Plant Life of 

the Earth,’’ a botanical reader; the Third Part, ‘‘ Animal Life of 
the World,’”’ a natural history reader; while that which will at- 
tract the most attention, the Fourth Part, has 160 pages devoted to 
our government and our people. Unlike most Fourth Readers, the 
illustrations are abundant, and they illustrate. This is specially 
true in this department, notably the first lesson upon the Saxons, in 
which there are seven illnstrations. Inthe six pages upon Britain 
there are ten illustrations. Beginning with the early life of Co- 
lambus, the development of the country is clearly outlined, always 
in a readable way. In the fourteen pages upon the Indians, there 
are eleven fine illustrations. A chapter is devoted to the Settle- 
ment and Growth of Virginia, one to the Datch Settlement of New 

York, and another to New England. The closing selections are 

patriotic in the most enthusiastic sense. 

A SHort History or THE UNITED STaTEs OF AMERICA. 
For the use of Beginners. With maps and illustrations. By 
Horace E. Scudder. New York and Chicago: Taintor Brothers 
& Co. Boston: William Ware & Co. 286 pp. 

Editor Scudder of the Atlantic Monthly presents this book with 
the aim of making it possible for children in the elementary schools 
to gain a general idea of their country’s history. Admitting that 
the study of history as history cannot find a place in the lower 
schools, he aims to accomplish this end by writing a reading-book 
for children which shall tell the history of the country. This he 
accomplishes with remarkable success. In only a few cases is it 
evident that the book is ‘‘ written down”’ to children. 

The author presents a clear, continuous story, showing how the 
country has developed from the times of Colambus. The story of 
Benjamin Franklin is in the author's best style, and forms one of the 
features of the book. The period since the Revolution is treated 
almost wholly as a study of sections. Three chapters are given to 
‘The North and the South,’’ as many to ‘‘ East and the West,’’ 
and two treat of ‘‘ The Pacific Coast.’’ A survey of the States of 
the Union is given in four short chapters, each state receiving a 
single paragraph, in which is given the leading historical dates, 
meaning of its name, aod a few incidents which the reader will as- 
sociate with that state. In the same way the Presidents receive a 
single chapter, a brief outline of the public career of each being 
given. At the close are a few chapters on “‘ How We Govern Our- 
selves,”’ treating of the people, congress, president, courts and 
judges, and the voter. There is no word in the book which coald 
prejudice a child for or against any sect or party, and it is admir- 
ably suited for the purpose for which it was written. 

Lire or Rosert Brownina. By William Sharpe, in 
the ‘‘ Great Writers’’ series. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 7x5. 
The standard biography is yet to appear, but for the use of the 

school and the fireside it is doubtful whether a better sketch of the 
life of Robert Browning will ever appear as none so good has here- 
tofore been written. Mr. Sharp is a painstaking writer, a system- 
atic searcher for facts, a skillful gleaner of sntertaining and essen- 
tial incidents. The service rendered the public by the grouping of 
these phases of bis life and these alone, will be appreciated by those 
who desire an enjoyable volume that can be handled with ease in 
hammock or reclining chair. A few sentences culled from its pages 
will sample its flavor for our readers. 

‘* It must, to admirers of Browning’s writings, appear singularly 
appropriate that so cosmopolitan a poet was born in London. It 
would seem as though something of that mighty complex life, so 
eonfusedly petty to the narrow vision, so grandiose and even ma- 
jeatic to the larger ken, had blent with his being from the first. 

accident of birthplace does not necessarily involve parochialism 
of the soul. It is not the village which produces the Hampden, but 
the Hampden who immortalizes the village. 


| nas The lustrum which saw the birth of Robert Browning, that is 
| the third in the nineteenth century, was a remarkable one indeed. 
Thackeray came into the world some months earlier than the great 
poet, Charles Dickens within the same twelve-month, and Tenny- 
son three years sooner, when also Elizabeth Barrett was born, and 
the foremost naturalist of modern times,—Charles Darwin,—first 
saw the light. Lepsias, Freiligrath, Gutzkow, Auerbach, Théophile 
Gautier, Alfred de Masset, Schumann, Liszt, Wagner, Diaz, and 
the great Millet, all group their birth in the same five years. 

i If there be a more foolish ery than that poetry is on the wane, 
it is that the great days had passed away even before Robert Brown- 
ing and Alfred Tennyson were born. The way was prepared for 
Browning, as it was for Shakespeare; as it is, beyond doubt, for 
the next high peer of these. 

“If those who knew Browning were told he was a Jew they 
would not be much surprised. In his exuberant vitality, in his 
sensuous love of music and the other arts, in his combined imagi- 
nativeness and shrewdness of common sense, in his superficial ex- 
pansiveness and actual reticence, he would have been typical enough 
of the potent and artistic race for whom he has go often of late been 
claimed. se He is himself a type of the subtle, restless, curi- 
ous, searching modern age, of which he is the profound interpreter. 
hrough a multitude of masks he, the typical soul, speaks, and 
delivers himself of a message which could not be presented em- 
phatically enough as the utterance of a single individual. . . . 
Browning pays little heed to external life, or to the exigencies of 
action, and projects himself into the miads of his characters.”’ 


Tacitus ANNALs (I-v1). Edited by Prof. W. F. Allen. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1.65. 

From the first edition of De Spiro, in 1468, to that of Prof. 
Holbrooke, in 1862, experts in scholarship have endeavored with 
varying success to free the imperfect pieces of the writings of Taci- 
tus from their difficulties. In a new revision of the first six books 
of the Annals, for the College Series of Latin Authors, the late 
lamented Prof. Allen produced a volume which will be wel- 
comed by the learned. It should also stimulate acquaintance with 
this immortal classical author among those students of Roman his- 
tory to whom he is unfamiliar. 

Tacitus holds the highest rank among the historians of Greece 
and Rome, and not only added lustre to his own age, but deserves 
the admiration of posterity. He wrote of the darkest side of impe- 
rialism with the pen of a dramatist and gives a vivid record of life 
ae the Julian emperors which is unsurpassed by any Latin 
author. 

The Annals of Tacitus may be called an historic picture gallery, 
which abound in strong, vigorous and often practical sentences, in 
a characteristic style quite unlike any other ancient writer. His 
pecaiiarities of diction and brevity of expression have made him 
regarded as an extremely difficult author, but in Prof. Allen’s new 
edition, the copious and scholarly explanatory notes will prove a 
great assistance to the student, as will also the index to the notes 
which is a new and valuable feature in educational books. The 
type and paper are also to be commended. 


His Fieetine The Joint Work of Phineas T. 
Barnum, John L. Sallivan, Bill Nye, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, In- 
spector Byrnes, W. H. Ballov, Pauline Hall, Miss Eastlake, Nell 
Nelson, Alan Dale, Major A. C. Calhoun, W. F. Howe, and 
Abe Hummell. New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 7$x5, 185 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 

J. S. Ogilvie certainly has presented the world with somethiog 
new inthis “ great composite novel, a romance of baftied hypnotiem.’’ 
This is a new development of the theory of the day, every one a 
specialist. The title of the chapter to which the signature of 
J. L. Sullivan is appended is ‘‘ Fists Fiy’’; as naturally P. T. 
Barnum tells about a discovery ; Inspector Byrnes gives a sample of 
detective work, and Ella Wheeler Wilcox is very affecting. De- 
cidedly the best thing in this medley of good, bad, and indifferent 
is the conclasion, not only because it is the last chapter, but also 
because Bill Nye wrote it. Like the other chapters, there can be 
no doubt as to the author of the lastone. The only danger is that 
the readers will shut the book before the end and so lose the only 
chance of being satisfied with it. The book is made to sell and it 
probably will,—among a certain class. 


Tae Nine Wor-ps. Stories from Norse Mythology. 

By Mary E. Litchfield. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 163 

p Price, 60 cents. 

e are all children when it comes to mythology, and we welcome 
tales of Odin, Thor, Baldur, and the vindictive Loki, with as much 
zeal as ever. The peculiar fascination which ever surrounds these 
mythical tales is heightaad, by the attractive way in which the 
author has put them toge . Whatever is coarse or unpoetic in 
the old stories has been left out, and much has been added from the 
imagination of the author. The substance of the book has been 
drawn from the most authentic sources, and the aim has been to 
make an interesting and reliable collection, simple enough for chil- 
dren and attractive enough for all. 

The ancients believed that there were nine worlds. Highest was 
the home of the gods, ruled over by Odin; next the world of men, 
with the river Ocean around it; beyond, on the same plane, the 
upper giant world; far below, the under-world, containing four of 
the nine worlds,—the lower giant-world, cold, dark, and misty ; the 
kingdoms of the dead; the land of mighty beings, and the home 
of a noble race, akin to the gods. Below the under-world were the 
land of subterranean fire, and the world of torture. All these 
worlds were united by a bridge and a tree. 


Execrro-CaemicaL ANALysiIs. By Edgar F. Smith. 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston, Sc.., & Co. 116 pp., 7x5. $1 00. 
This is a practical handbook. Larger texts devoted to analysis 

omit electrolysis from their pages, so that it is necessary to treat 

the subject by itself. Thus this little book meets a genuine want, 

aod should receive a cordial welcome. c 
The plan adopted in presenting the subject has been to give a 

brief introduction upon the behavior of the current toward the 

different acids and salts, a short description of the various sources 
of the electric energy,—its control and measurement. Then fol- 
low a condensed history of the introduction of the current into 
chemical analysis, and sections relating to the determination and 


separation of metals, as well as the oxidations possible by means of 
he electric agent. The details have baen made sufficiently fall 


a clear for the most inexperienced analyst, and the book should 
prove useful in the Jaboratory as well as in the library. 
NORTHERN Stupies (Camelot Series). 

Gosse. London: Walter Scott. Price, 40c. 

Since Scandinavia has been opened up by the increasing influx of 
tourist travel, and its grand topographical features, better known 
and appreciated, it is but natural that a great interest should be 
awakened in its art and literature, which are found to be as varied 
and beautifal as its wonderful scenery. In Mr. Gosse’s “ North- 
ern Studies,’’ we find the development of Norwegian and Danish 
poetry treated with admirable taste and skill, and his scenic des- 
criptions fall of the charm and facination of the wild Northland. 
It should not be forgotten that Mr. Gosse was the first to translate 
and introduce them to the English people. His analysis, written 
sixteen years ago, |} as been supplemented in this volume, by a sec- 
ond part, which will be eagerly read by devotees of the great Nor- 
wegian poet and dramatist. The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the Camelot series of literary gems, and particularly for thus 
bringing together these delightful essays in an attractive low- 
priced volume which is an addition to any library. 


By Edmund 


SELECTIONS FROM HetNnr’s Poems. By Horatio S. 
White Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 220 pp., 7x5. Price, 
80 cents. 

It has been said that it is easier to be generous to Heine than to 
be just, for in him there seemed to exist two distinct persons. His 
public bitterness and literary cruelties were in strange contrast to 
his personal good qualities, and throughout his poems one can trace 
a continual conflict between opposing impulses,—the one urging 
him toward a high and noble purpose, the other pulling him down 
to low ideals and immoral tendencies. The bold infidelity and li- 
centiousness which characterized his life are reproduced in some of 
his writings, while in others we find such a firm belief in his own 
doctrines, such sympathy for suffering, and such acute perception 
of the beautiful in every form, that at one time we would banish 
him from our libraries, while at another we can only praise him. 

Professor White has made a judicious selection from Heine's 
works which place him at his best, as the poems give a fair repre- 
sentation of the varied and peculiar powers of the poet. 


Cookery IN THE Pustic ScHoots. By Sallie Joy White. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 173 pp., 74.x5 
First of all we desire to thank Mrs. White for dedicating the 

book to Amy Morris Homans, for whose mission as agent of Mrs. 

Mary Hemenway in the introduction of cooking, physical exercises, 

ete., in the public schools we have the highest regard. Mrs. White 

combines a direct, readable atyle with a reporter's ingenuity and a 

housewife’s senze. 

The book is distinctively a school cook-book, but it is more than 
that, for it outlines the history of the origin and growth of the 
movement for the industrial education of girls. It is an argument 
for the usefulness of public cooking-schools pointed by many unim- 
peachable instances of what they have done in Boston, and also an 
appeal for the adoption of the achool kitchen by every city and town 
in the country. — 

Lonemans’ ScHoot TRIGONOMETRY. By Rev. Frederick 
Sparks, B.A. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 184 
pp., 7) x5. 

This elementary treatise, prepared especially for school use, 
covers the entire subject through the solution of triangles, and con- 
tains geometrical and analytical proofs of the usual propositions 
treated in a way both suggestive and helpful to beginners. The 
examples, which are varied and numerous, are carefully arranged 
by a simple device, and the more elementary are distinguished from 
the more advanced. The practical phases of the subject are given 
the most attention, especially the measurement of heights and dis- 
tances. Everything in the book has been tested by schoolroom use 
in order to free it from technical error. 

SANSCRIT, AND ITS KinpRED LireRATURE. By Laura 
C. Poor. Boston: Robert Brothers 
The average reader has not yet learned to care much for the 

treasures of ancient literary compositions so attractive to philolo- 
gists and those interested in the development of literature. That 
the vast and shadowy mass of Sanscrit metaphysics, Persian phi- 
losopLy and Scandinavian mythology will ever become popularized, 
is exceedingly doubtful, but this book offers a pleasant opportunity 
to those who wish to become acquainted with subjects of which 
every well-read person should know something. The author's un- 
assuming attempt to present the beauties of the earliest known 
writings for more general recognition and appreciation, shows ex- 
tensive and painstaking research and discriminating taste in selec- 
tion. The extracts from the great epic of the Maba Bharata will 
be read with especial pleasure, as will also the scholarly chapter on 
the European poets. — 

A First Reaper. By Anna B. Badlam. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Price, 35 cents. 

Miss Badlam has added to her list of well known primary edu- 
catiunal books a Reader which is designed to be used after her 
Primer. Though not as attractively illustrated as some of the newer 
school books, it is evident that much care has been expended to 
make it helpful to the young by all possible aid to intelligent read- 
ing. The sentences, much faller than are usually found in books 
of this class, are arranged in an interesting, natural and progressive 
manner, which will stimulate the mind of the young learner. The 
slate and sound lessons will be found an excellent drill, This book 
can be advantageously used by those who adhere to the method of 
diacritical marking. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Entailed Hat; by George Alfred Townsend; price, 50 cents,—— 
The Courting of Dinah Shadd; by Rudyard Kipling; price, 30 cents. 
—AtAn Old Chateau; by Catherine S Macquoid; price, 35 cepts, 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Aimé’s Marriage; by P. H.C.; price, $1.50 —— Rudolph of Rosen- 
feldt; by John W. Spear; price, $1,50.— Lt was the Cat: by Lucy Tay- 
ior — Golden Bells and Pomegranates ; by Lucy Taylor —— The 
Man Who Spoiled the Music; by Rev. Mark G. Pease. Philadephia: 
American 8. 8. Union. 

A Summer Holiday in Europe: by Mary Elizabeth Blake; price, 

1.25. Boston: Lee and Shepard, 


Alden’s Manifold Cyclopedia, Vol. 23; price, 50 cts, New York: 
Garretson, Cox & Co. 


— 


grammar schools. 


Ho : — DETROIT has just ordered 400 Nichols’ Topics in Geography. (Price, 65 cts ) 
Helps In Geography. Sapt. Prarc.ase. Holyoke, Mass., orders a second hundred, and says : 


BOSTON orders 2500 Jackson’s Astronomical Geography (Price, 40 cts.), for the 
Miss CROCKER, late Supervisor of Geography, in the Boston Schools, says : 
is the best presentation of an important side of Geography that I have ever seen.” 


QUINCY and a lot of other 
which Dr. W. T. HARRIS says: 
| cal terms used in Geography.”’ 


ALL CITIES AND TOWNS order our Progressive Outline Maps (#150 per bun- | unmounted; $5 00 moanted. 


dred), of which Supt. Wire, of Cincinnati, said: ‘ Map drawing shouid be a means not an end. 
With these maps teachers ought to succeed in the reproduction of maps progressively. You have made a 


ided hit.” 
Be D, C. HEATH & CO,, Publishers, 5 Somerset St., BOSTON; 18 Astor Place, NEW YORK; 185 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Kansss City, Itisoecf 


EVERY CITY and every go 
Redway’s Manual of Geography (I’rice, 


Other cities and towns order for teachers as well as pupils. 


© It is the most useful book that has evr been given so this department ”’ 


rogressive cities have ordered Picturesque Geography, cf 


POF real service in teaching the child the concrete meaning of Techn- 


The set is made up of 12 pictures in oil colors, 15x20. Price, $3.00 


xd Saperiatendent will order for the teachers a desk copy of 
65 cent), of which Supt. GREENWOOD, cf 


the wost sujy- hive handbo ks for le ichers I have ever read,”’ 
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A HEARTY ENDORSEMENT. 


Prof. Alexander Hogg, of Fort Worth, was a candidate for the 
position of School Superintendent before the Democratic Conven- 
tion. His name was presented by Mr. E. G. Senter of Tarrant 
County in a vigorous speech, in the course of which he thus com- 
plimented Mr. Hogg, who is well known to many of our readers :— 

Tarrant County and Fort Worth present to you for the office of 
superintendent of public instruction the name of one who is known 
and honored wherever the educational interests of Texas are con- 
sidered—a man who many years ago dedicated his life work to 
Texas and her public echoolr, and whose hairs have silvered in their 
service. I refer to Professor Alexander Hogg. 

The record of Professor Hogg as an educator requires no eulogy 
at my hande. It is a part of the history of the educational pro- 
gress of Texas. Without discrediting other gentlemen whose 
names may be presented for this position, I venture to assert that 
his labors in behalf of the school interests of Texas have been 
marked by an energy, enthusiasm, devotion and unselfishness that 
are matchless here, and that are rare in all the ranges of human 


conduct. 

He loves the school. It is his study, his care, his hope and his 
ambition. There may be more dazzling aims in life, but there can 
be no grander purpose than to take to the masses of the people the 
consolations and the hopes of knowledge, and to that purpose 
Alexander Hogg consecrated himself in his early manhood with all 
the fervor of a novitiate at the altar. 

The pre-eminent fitness of our candidate for the position is uni- 
versally recognized, and the best and only argument that is urged 
against his promotion, is that when it was a living issue he was a 
friend and champion of Federal aid to education. When ap- 
proached by friends upon this subject, Professor Hogg has repeated 
the sentiment that grew from Grover Cleveland’s lips to immor- 
tality—“‘tell the truth.’’ Concealment, subserviency and apology 
belong not to this man. If it be an unpardonable sin to have advo- 
cated such measures, then it becomes your duty to sentence Alex- 
ander Hogg to a political Siberia without hope of pardon. Bat 
before you yield to the demands of those whose zeal in behalf of a 
rigid Democracy has developed such sudden and peculiar energy, 
consider well the lengths to which they would have you go. 

The sentence which pronounces Alexander Hogg guilty of a capi- 
tal political «ffense against Democracy, to be just and equitable, 
should include within its punishment the brilliant Daniels and the 
brainy Barbour of Virginia, the gallant Walthall and the learned 
Lamar of Micsissippi, the thoughtful Garland of Arkansas, and 
the faithful Co!quit of Georgia, not to speak of many other South- 
ern senators, forming a galaxy of statesmen whose patriotism and 
sagacity guided the South in safety through her deepest perils. 

You cannot take from Alexander Hogg his vocation, but you can 
make him more usefal in it, You cannot destroy his prc fessional 
zeal, but you can give it grander scope and point it to higher 
achievement. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE BE HELD. 


October 31: Middlesex Co. (Mass.) Association, Boston. 
Dee. 30-31: Iowa Teachers’ Association. 
Dee. 30, 90, Jan 1,’91: Nebraska State Association, Lincoln. 


CALIFORNIA, 


C. H. Keyes of Janesville, Wis., has been elected superintendent | signed to go into business in Washington. He leaves the schools in 
Superintendent Keyes has already | excellent condition. 


of the schools of Riverside. 
arrived and has been well received by the good people of Riverside, 
as well as by the school men of Southern California. 

Mrs. J. Powell Rice is doing excellent work as supervisor of 


music in the San Diego schools. lege. 
The faculty of instructors in the State Normal School at Chico| State well recommended. 


has been strengthened by the addition of Washington Wilson of 


Coronado Beach. Mr. Wilson is an active, progressive, growing | ing an active canvass for the nomination for state superintendent on 
educator, and he goes to a school that is destined to be one of the| the Republican ticket. 


best of its kind on the coast. 


The summer school at Santa Monica, conducted by Messrs. Rowell | schoole, and latterly a graduate of t 
and Plummer was a signal success. Prof. John Dickinson, Mrs. J. | chosen to the chair of English Litera 


Powell Rice, Supt. Will S. Monroe, and Dr. LeRoy D. Brown were 


of the Lafayette schools in place of J. T. Merrill, resigned. 


RNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Charles E. Hutton, one of the leading high school men in 
state, has resigned the principalship of the Santa Rosa ono pene 
bringing them to a high state of proficiency. He accepts the B 
fessorship of mathematics in the state normal school at one - 
Miss Ada M. Laughlin, supervisor of drawing in the schools o 
St. Paul, spent ber summer vacation with school friends in Cali- 


fornia. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, L. B. GRAFTON, Manitou. 

The school board of Colorado Springs have adopted plans for a 
high school building, to cost over one hundred thousand dollars. 
The assembly room, on the third floor, will have a seating capacity 
of one thousand persons. The building will be ready for occupancy 
by the first of September, 1891. ; 

‘ia. E. E. Sieeens of Central City has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Trinidad schools. Trinidad isto be congratulated on 
securing one of the most active edacators in the state. 

A great many school boards in Colorado pay their teachers for 
twelve montbs, although they teach but nine. Sixty or seventy-five 
dollars per month during vacation is appreciated. , 

It is not generally known that Denver has three superintendents 
of schools, and that Pueblo has two. The cities are divided into 
school districts. 

Colorado Springs has a special instructor in each of the following 
branches of study: Music, drawing, penmanship, and physical 
culture. 
Superintendent Search of South Pueblo very successfully intro- 
duced an industrial department into the public schools of that city. 
Seventy dollars per month was the lowest salary paid at Aspen 
last year. 

Supt. J. P. Jackson of Colorado City has returned from a three 
months’ tour in Great Britain, Europe, and the Holy Land. 
Superintendent Pattison of Colorado Springs receives a salary of 
32,000 per year; Principal Turnbull receives $1,800 per year. Six 
hundred dollars per year is the lowest salary paid any of the 
teachers. 
In the Denver schools each day’s work is planned in advance, 
and just so much must be accomplished each day. 
It requires a higher grade of scholarship to secure a first grade 
certificate in Colorado than in any of the eastern states. 
Out of one hundred teachers employed in El Paso County but 
fourteen are men. This number includes superintendents and prin- 
cipals in all the towns of the county. 
The county superintendents of Colorado, aided by State Superin- 
tendent Dick, have prepared a course of study for all the ungraded 
schools of the state. Thus the ungraded schools are all to be 
aded. 
er The state normal school at Greeley will open some time in Octo- 
ber, under the able management of President Gray of Minnesota. 
A large attendance is anticipated. A graduate from this school 
can teach anywhere in the state without further examination. 
State Superintendent Dick reports the normal institutes as being 
very successful. Great enthusiasm was manifested at each of them, 
and the attendance was beyond the expectations of the most sanguine. 
The third district met at Paeblo with an attendance of 250 mem- 
bers. Owing to unavoidable absence, Superintendent Copeland of 
Greeley took Conductor Search’s place during the second week of 
the institute. The lectures by the conductors, the state superin- 
tendent, and President Henry of the Pueblo College, were both 
entertaining and instructive. Professor Draper of Pueblo was the 
special instructor in the sciences, Miss Palmer of Manitou in 
physical culture, Mrs. Jeffries of Canon City in primary work, L. 
B. Grafton of Manitou in language and arithmetic, Professor Law 
of Paeblo in penmanship. Other subjects were presented by Pro- 
fessor Kollock of La Junta and Professor Striker of Great Bend, 
Kan. The institute will meet next year at Colorado Springs. 


INDIANA. 
Temple H. Dann, Supt. of the Crawfordville schools, has re- 


Herbert Ayers, of Massachusetts, has been elected superintendent 


Rev. J. A. Adair has been added to the faculty of Hanover Col- 
He is a graduate of Hamilton College, and comes to the 


J. H. Henry, superintendent of the Martinsville schools, is mak- 
John B. Wisely, for some years principal of the Terre Haute 


State University, has been 
in the Minnesota Normal 
School. 


among the instructors. 


| large enrollments of teachers, and much interest in the work, 


Some idea of the numbers may be formed from the following re. 
ports of the sessions: Rush Co., 100; Owen Co., 170; Floyd Co, 
136; Henry Co., 100; Wayne Co., 250; Decatar Co., 110; Greens 
Co., 152; Patnam Co., 115; Randolph Co., 150 

The National Association for the Advancement of Science held q 
notable session in Indianapolis this year. Two hundred acientists 
of national reputation met for several days in eight sections and 
discussed the special work of their respective departments. Fou; 
of these sections paid a visit of one day to the Rose Polytechnic 
Institute at Terre Haute, and were handsomely entertained by the 
local Science Club. 


ILLINOIS. 


Chicago. A Pedagogical Sloyd Institute is to be opened in 
Chicago, corner of Madison Street and Fifth Avenue, with Alice 
B. Stockham, M. D., as director and Meri Toppelias, who assisted 
Vera Hijelt for five years in the Sloyd Institute of Helsingfors, Fin. 
land, as principal. Dr. Stockham has the energy and the beneyo- 
lent financial backing to make this experiment a grand success, 
Sloyd is educational work in wood. There are fifty models for 
children from five to ten years of age, and fifty for pupils above 
ten. These are so arranged that the principles of mechanics follow 
in sequence. The principles will be presented most effectively at 
the institute, to which both men and women will be admitted. 


MARYLAND. 

Miss Belle Newell, for some years principal of the: training 
school connected with the State Normal School, has resigned to 
accept the principalship of the high school at Hagarstown. 

Prof. Eben Hearn of Pocomoke City has been appointed princi- 
pal of the Laurel public schools, Delaware. 


NEW YORK. 


Prof. Charles D, Fehr, A.M., of Portsmouth, O., has accepted 
the principalship of the union schools at Belleville, Jefferson 
County, at a salary of $1,100. 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, has secured the services of F. H. 
Nichols, of Keene, N. H. 

Miss Ada Cole has resigned as preceptress of the Medina Free 
Academy to accept a similar position in the schools at Waterville, 
Oneida County. 


OHIO, 


Cleveland.—The Central High School can accommodate {/)() pu- 
pils and 405 more than that number have applied for admission. — 
The twenty-two state condemned school buildings will open upon 
the certificate of the local health authorities. ——The city teachers’ 
institute met three forenoons last week.——There were more than 
seventy applicants for the teachers’ examinations, more than twice 
as many as ever before. The superintendent had accommodations 
for about half the applicants. 

The Hamilton County Institute had 400 teachers in attendance 
at Hartwell. 

Dr. W. H. Venable has been in the lecture fiald all summer. 
Two physicians, members of the school board in a live city, have 
been boycotted by their German patients for opposing the teaching 
of German in the lower grades. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Pennsylvania.—Supt. James MacAlister of Philadelphia, Prof. 

Wn. L, Sayre of the Manual Training School, and Prin. Alfred 
Sayre of the Mount Airy School, arrived from Europe early this 
week.——Mr. Ruff will complete a quarter century as messenger of 
the school board on New Year’s day.——Prin. Jacob H. Sides is 
complimented by the Jtem for his success with military tactics in 
achool.—— Miss Ella M. Gentner has been elected vice-principal of 
the Logan School. There are thirty-four classes in this building. 
——Miss Caroline K. LeCount, principal of the Cotto School, has 
been booming the ‘‘ Fund for Aged and Disabled Teachers.’’—— 
What are known as the “‘ twenty-fourth section directors’’ have 
made a bitter assault upon Supt. James MacAlister upon the most 
fossilized basis of which we have known for many months. It will 
not harm Mr. MacAlister and will merely make it “ interesting” 
for the directors. 
Pittsburgh.—Four prominent teachers have died the past year,— 
Isaac N. Stevenson, Lizzie A. Laughlin, Jean Krebbs, and Miss 
Tremear.——The following teachers have resigned to accept mat- 
rimonial election: Nellie Gilmore, Kate MoClure, Mamie J. Gil- 
lespie, Eliza Mulhattan, Annie M. Vaughn, Ada Hill, Gertie A. 
Lingham, Kate R. Schumacher, Julia B. Miller, Sadie G Hill, 
Jennie K. Atchison, Mary S. McKnight, Annie Harris, Fannie 
Bird, and Alice Miller. 


The County Institutes, now in session throughout the State, have 


Superintendent Jones of Pennsylyania has been called to the su- 


YO UTH Should be shown ‘‘the sweep of the tide.” 


YO U N G of events; they can comprehend 
CHILDREN oriicctary taient: historle genius: intellectual vigor” 
Parents, School Officers, and Teachers 


Owe it to their own, to themselves and to the future to see to it that the intellectual food of children, in 


school as well as out, be of the highest order,—the work of m 
Now that the powers of such distinguished authors as eneee, 


EDWARD ECCLESTON, 

Prof. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON 
SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 
MARY MAPES DODCE, 


Are directed to the service of school children, choice work may be coufi 
History and of Reading Books an excellent beginning has boon mate. 
We hope you are interested 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THERE IS 
(in U. S. History), 


dently expected. In the field of 


Two New Annotated Editions 


— or — 


SHAKESPEARE’S 


By HOMER B. SPRAGUE, Pu. 


1. MACBETH. 237 pages. 


Each volume contains Critical Comments. Suggestions, and Plans for the Study of English Literature, 
Specimens of Examination Papers, and Topics for Essays. The Notes, though copious, are arranged upon 


the principle of stimulating rather than superseding thought. 


“President 
a sufficient guar 


2. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 188 pages. 
Price of each, in Cloth, 50 cents ; in Paper, 75 cents. 


ague’s eminent and admitted ability as a Shakespearean commentator and a teach 
y of the work.” —WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President Tulane University, New Oclesmn 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 106 and Wabash Ave. CHICAGOO, 


D. 1S VOLUMES NOW 


D. APPLETON & Co., 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., 


SVCGESS. 
We 

EACHERS! 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


NEW YORK, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


rt Widow.—‘‘ And so poor John is 
ae) dead? He went out to New Mexico hoping that 
+e the high elevation would do his lungs good. Aud 
he } didn’t he get the high elevation he expected ?’ 

Western Friend (who is breaking the news 
 |gently). ‘Well, mum, they hung him sixteen 
feet high, enough fer anyone, I guess.”’—Law- 
rence American, 


THE MOST obstinate cases of catarrh are cured 
by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm, the only agree 
able remedy. It is not a liquid or snuff, is easily 
applied into the nostrils. For cold in the head it 
‘ Te is es ical. It gives relief at once. Price, 5” 
cen 


—It Has Reached the West. Editor of the 
Arizona Kicker (looking over some copy). ri. 
wish I had that fellow within range of my old six- 
shooter.’’ 
New Reporter (nervously). ‘“ What fellow ”” 
Editor. “The man who sprung that French 
dog us. Can’t you write up an 
-fight or a lynchi without ing | 
Pastel in Prose’? 


Mrs. WINsLow’s Soornine 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for the't 
children while Teething, with perfect success. |t 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all |i”, 


READY. 


Publishers, 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 


8 Somerset 8t., 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. Co., 


cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag 
for Mn w? "Tw five 
pad 8 i 'wenty- 


coma, 
Lillian 
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perinteadency of the Lincoln (Neb.) schools, at a 
aslary of $2600. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 
The Peabody Institute and convention of city 
and county superintendents jast closed in Parkers- 
burg will, perhaps, tell as much on educational 


affairs as any meeting ever held in the state. Dr. | ¢: 


W. H. Payne of Nashville, and Dr. Larkin Dan- 
ton of Boston were the instructors. The teachers 
in attendance were among the ablest in the state. 
Each day there was held a meeting of the leading 
teachers to discuss different phases of school legis 
lation, textbooks, a course of study, for graded 
schools, a more efficient county superintendency, 
etc. Committees from the leading teachers were 
appointed to look after each part of the work, and 
especially the legislation. 

The officials of the West Virginia University, 
at Morgantown, have secured the services of Enoch 
H. Vickers of Shepardstown. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, W. B. GAULT, Tacoma. 

Frank J. Barnhart of Middletown, O., is the 
newly elected superintendent of the Seattle schools. 
He came to the Pacific coast well recommended 
for his work. 

The Pierce County Teachers’ Institute, recently 
held in Tacoma, is the largest ever held in the 
state, there being 150 teachers in attendance. 

O. A. Noble, principal of Colfax schools, takes 
the chair of natural sciences in Spokane College. 
He is a scholarly and popular teacher. 

Rev. F. B. Cherrington of Southern California, 
and formerly of the California State University, 
is the president-elect of Paget Sound University, 
Tacoma. 

W. N. Allen, late of Kansas, is the new princi- 
pal of First Ward School, Tacoma. His work has 
always been spoken of very highly. 

M. E. Jackson, for many years a grammar 
s2hol teacher in the Dayton schools, takes charge 
of the commercial school in Spokane College. 

F. J. Browne, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the State Teachers’ Association, accepts 
the principalship of a ward school in Seattle. 
Principal Browne devoted one year to rest and to 
“holding down”’ claims, and now returns to school 
work much improved in health. 

Supt. D. Bemiss, Spokane Falls, is one of the 
strong men, and the Spokane board appreciates 
him and his work. They recently raised his sal- 
ary to $2,500. Spokane Falls will expend $125,- 
000 on school buildings the current year. 

School people generally are glad that the North 
Pacific coast has one representative in the Council, 
in the person of Supt. Ella C. Sabin of Portland. 
It was a worthy choice. 

Many attendants upon the N. E. A. at St. Paul, 
extended their vacation trip to the Puget Sound 
country, and called upon this itemizer. But he 
was ia the Mississippi Valley and failed to meet 
them. Sorry, brethren. 

The Alaska travel was unusually heavy this sea- 
son. Many Eastern teachers sought rest, change, 
and information by taking this trip, for which Ta- 
come is the entrepét. The trip is very popular 
with teachers. 

The Anna Wright Seminary building, Tacoma, 
has been enlarged during the present vacation and 
the facilities greatly increased. 

W. M. Heiney, principal of Central School, Ta- 
coma, was recently married in Indiana to Miss 
Lillian Sellars, a teacher of experience. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Annie L. Dow of Plastow will teach at Kensing- 
ton this year. 

Emma J. Allison has been elected to a position 
in the Dublin schools. 

Anna M. Cole of Hampton is teaching in the 
Berwick Academy, South Berwick, Me. 

Irene M. Morse of Exeter has been elected to the 
Pottsville (Pa.) schools. 

Mr. H. A. Roberts, Dartmouth, 1890, of Wake- 
field, Mass., has been appointed master of the Hollis 
High School. 

VERMONT. 


Brattleboro has secured Bertha Stowell of 
Charlestown (Mass. ) as teacher in the high school. 

Nettie M. Cushman of Brattleboro has been 
elected to the schools of Gardner, Mass. 

Mr. George Rugg of the Brattleboro High 
School has been elected principal of the Winthrop 
Grammar School in Brockton, Mass. 

Jackson Sanson of South Hadley Falls (Mass. ) 
has been engaged as teacher at Greensboro. 

Frank E. Parlin, who for several years has been 
a of Bergham Academy, at Barkersfield, 

as been selected principal.of the Stockbridge 
(Mass.) High School. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Heals the Sores, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste at 
and Smell. ust 


Try the Cure. HAY-FEVER 
A particle is applied into each nostril and is 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Newton.—At a meeting of the school board, 
Sept. 3. the resignations of Charlotte E. Cameron 
and Angeline Smith were accepted. New appoint- 
ments were made as follows: Caroline A. Went- 
worth, assistant at $620; Margaret E. Atkins, first 
assistant at $700; Emily F. Wheeler, assistant at 
5500. Merion E. Marsh and Mary C. Jones, unas- 
signed teachers were elected at a salary of $500, 
The resignation of J. W. Dickinson of the board was 
received, and resolutions were passed expressi 
appreciation of his services in behalf of the schools 
of Newton. The vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Supt. Thomas Emerson will not be filled until 
the next meeting. 

Springfield.—The high school starts off with a 
new principal and seven new assistants. Mr. 
Charles Jacobus has won many friends by the 
prompt, faithful, business-like way in which he 
has prepared for his new work. He has spent 
much time in the city consulting the teachers, 
familiarizing himself with the details of the work, 
with the books in use, with the appliances at com- 
mand, etc. Miss Price, who is promoted to the 
position of first assistant, is one of the most accom- 
plished teachers and administrators of the state. 

Henry L. Everett of Worcester has received a 
call to the chair of language at the Agricultural 
College, at Logan, Utah. He has accepted. 

Miss H. Estelle Woodruff of Pittsfield will teach 
this year at Lyndon Hall, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Cora F. McCambridge of Webster goes to South- 
fall. 

abel B. Sanborn goes from Georgetown to 
East Marshfield. 

Emma Snow of Chester will teach this year at 
Becket. 

Sarah E. Harrington of West Newton has been 
elected teacher in the Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Annie Sillis of Natick is one of the Eastern 
teachers going into the Minneapolis (Minn.) schools 
this fall. 

Sarah A. Abbott of Andover teaches at Rowe, 
this year. 

Fannie T. Bugbee of Worcester has been elected 
to a position in the Athol High School. 

Alice H. Griffis of Holyoke goes to Brookfield 
this fall. 

Florence H. Alger goes from Becket to Monroe 
Bridge. 

Emma L. Nason of Somerville has been elected 
to a position in North Abington. 
=Altha V. Sleeper of Fitchburg has been elected 
to a position in Lawrence Academy, Falmouth. 

Supt. S. T. Dutton entered upon his new work 
at Brookline last week. 

Victor V. Thompson of Friendship, Me., Bow- 
doin, ’90, has been engaged to teach the high 
school in Hardwick. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Miss Josie Fletcher has resigned her position at 
Warehouse Point. She goes to Lexington, Mass., 
Miss May Bancroft, a Wesleyan Academy grad- 
uate, will have charge of the school. 

Thefschool board of Newport has elected Benja- 
min Baker superintendent of schools, at a salary 
of $2,500 in place of H.H. Fay. Mr. Baker comes 
from the Providence High School. 

CONNECTICUT, 

Miss Lillian B. Miner of Mystic has been elected 
to a position in the C. B. F. Institute at Murfrees- 
boro, N. C. 

Frank H. Bennett of Danbary will teach this 
year in the ‘‘School of the Lackawanna’’ at 
Scranton, Pa. 

James Dillingham of Taunton, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a position as superintendent of schools at 
Tom’s River. 


THE WEEK’S EPITOME. 
(From Sept. 1, to Sept. 8. inclusive.? 
SPORTS. 

O.S. Cambell, lawn tennis champion of America. 
—Several bicycle records lowered at Hartford.— 
French syndicate offers $58,000 for stallion Nelson. 

DEATHS. 


Otto Grundman, director Maseum of Fine Arts 
at Saxony.—Ex-Gov. Noyes, of Ohio, also ex-Min- 


DE | ister to France, at Cincinnati. — Alexander Chat- 


rian, the novelist, at Paris. — Ex-Paymaster Gen 
eral Cutler, U.S N. at Washington.— John'Pius 
Leahy, Bishop of Dromore, at Dublin. 


POLITICAL. 

Senate :— Reciprocity and sugar tariff discussed. 
—Mr. Call offers resolution concerning shooting of 
Gen. Barrundia.—Schedules to tariff bill discussed. 
—Wool schedule of the tariff bill disposed of. 

House :—Clavton Beckenridge election case con- 
sidered.—Mr. Kennedy, of Ohio, denounces Sena- 
tor Qaay.—Mr. Cummings protests being named 
in the Cannon resolution. 

Call for bids for three ateel tugs to be issued. 
—U. 8.8. Kearsage ordered to Colon; str ke on 
Isthmus line. — President Harrison to investigate 
the shooting of Gen. Barrundia.— Page, (Republi 
can) elected governor of Vermont ; democrats 
gain representatives. — Birth of National Reform 
party, in St Louis. — Decrease on $833,672.75 in 
public debt, for August. —The Charlestown or- 
dered to Honolulu with despatch. — Pension Com. 
Raum says he will not resign. 

DISASTERS 

Fire destroys the most of the town of Cocoa, 
Fla.— Forest fire cause much damage in Russia.— 
A $200,000 fire in Brooklyn, N. Y.—Gloucester 
fishing schooner lost on Great Bank. — Express 
train wrecked near Castleton, N. Y.; several in- 
jared.—Crew rescued from abandoned bark Anna 
Maria. —Collapse of a bridge at Prague kills 30 
persons. — Salonica, European Turkey half de- 
stroyed by fire.— Freight train wrecked at Caney, 
Kan. ; five killed. —Floods in the Danube valley.— 
Eighty miners suffocated by explosion in Galicia. 
— Cyclone and cloudburst strikes W. Virginia, — 
Premature blast at Spokane Falls kills 15 mev.— 
Accident on Denver and Rio Grande kills several 

rsons.—Street car struck by locomotive in Cleve- 

and; several killed. — Dynamite explosion in 
France ; seven killed. — Floods in central Earope 
great damage. 


THERE is perhaps no one article that enters 
into daily use, and is absolutely a necessity to every 
individual, as the Steel Pen, and yet how few peo- 
ple know how they are made, nor when first 
brought into the market. The story of the inven- 
tion and manufacture of Steel Pens, with a de- 
scription and illustrations of the different proc- 
esses by which they are made, was published lately 
by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman & Co. Weare in- 
formed that a copy of this pamphlet, 60 pages, 
will be sent gratis to any teacher on application to 
the Spencerian Pen Co., 810 Broadway, New 
York. 


A NERVE TONIC 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedarville, N. J., 
says: ‘' I have used it for several years not only in 
my practice, but in my own individual case, and 
consider it under all circumstances one of the best 
nerve tonics that we possess. For mental exhaustion 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system.’’ 


ELOCUTIONARY TERT-BOOKS 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER. A.M. 


This work is the outgrowth of actual class room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this class. It advocates no individual 
system, but appeals to the intelligence of any ordi- 
nary mind, and it can therefore be as successfully 
used by the average teacher of reading as by the 
trained elocutionist. 

300 pages, cloth, $1.25 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JouHN H. BECHTEL. 


The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching meres, and has, therefore, had excep 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis 
pronounced. All persons who desire to pronounce 
according to the most approved standards will find 
this volume a@ most comprehensive and convenient 


help. 
It is specially adapted to the wants of classes in 
ronunciation in public and private schools, and to 
the needs of the general student. 


150 pages, cloth, 50 cents 


Liberal terms in quantities. Spectal inducements for school introductton. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Manifold Cyclopedia 


A Library of Universal Knowledge and Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language in ad if volumes ; over 25,000 pages ; nearly 7,000 illustrations ; 
$32.00, easy monthly payments. Specimen pages free. Agents Wanted. 


96 pages, Popular, 
Catalogue Standard and Holiday 


Books, sent free. New issues weekly. Prices 


lowest ever known. Mention this paper. 


YORE: 


393 Pearl St reet. 
en OHIOAGO: 

242 Wabash Ave. 

7 ATLANTA: 


1 Whitehall Sst 


OUT TO-DAY. 
THE SEASON. 


Iadies’ Illustrated Magazine. 
OCTOBER PART. 

Contains the newest Paris fashions and the most 
elegant designs in Fancy Work; a Review of Novel- 
tiles; 3 Colored Plates; 33 Flat ph ood Patterns; and 
a large number of Illustrations of Dress and Needle-. 
work. This part also contains an Extra four-page 
Fashion Supplement of Newest Designs. 

All Newsdealers, 30 cents per copy. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 

83 and 85 Duane Street, New York, 
One door East of Broadway. 


WANTED, 
A POSITION AS 


Classical Teacher. 


Good reference as to ability, culture, and suc- 
cessful experience. Address 
F. HM. D., 


Lock Box 184, WESTFIELD, MAss. 


Agents Wanted By New a Pab., Co. 
Seme Besten. 


Educational /nstitutions. 
LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
and healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 


Thirty-second year begins Sept. 10, 1890 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


“West Newton English and Classical School 


Thirty second year begins Wednesday, September 
17,1890. A family and day school for lads and misses; 
repares for college, scientific schools, business, an 
or life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. At 

home first week in August and after September 10. 


Hartford Preparatory Institute, 


A select Family and Day School for the Primary 
and Higher Education of both sexes. 
Prepares thoroughly for the Colleges, Seientific 
Schools or business 
For Catalogue or other information address the 
D. WARDE 


Principal, 
25 Wethersfield Ave, Hartford, Conn. 


ENGLISH, CLASSICAL, and ELECTIVE 
COURSES FOR GIRLS. 
Home Comforts and Social Cultivation, 
No crowding. Applicants must be over 14. 


Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, Director, 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


THE CLASS FOR 


Training Kindergarten Teachers. 


CHAUNCEY HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Is IN CHARGE OF 


MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 
Third Year Opens October 8, 1890. 


Western Female Seminary 
@Miss Leila S, McKee, Prin., Oxford, 0. 
Thirty-sixth year. Opens Sept. 8rd, 1890, 


Full Academic and Seminary courses. 
Complete coursesin Music, Elocution and 
Art. Students fitted for best Eastern Col- 
leges. Laboratory work in Sciences. 
Library, 5,000 volumes. Steam heat} 


Electric light; Healthful location. 
TERMS $180. PER YEAR. 


University, City of New York. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY. 


INSTRUCTION and Lectures in this school will com. 
mence October 11, 1890, and clore May 1, 1891. Courses 
of study in higher Pedagogy have been arranged with 
special reference to those who have mature thought, 
some experience, and good preparation in the branches 
studied in Colleges, and our best Normal and — 
Schools. Degrees will be conferred upon those who 
complete the work. The time taken for securing these 
degrees will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the stadents. 

A limited number of correspondence students will be 
received by the Professor of Pedagogy. Certificates 
oply will be given to such students. 

For circulars and calalogue, and special information, 

Address SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 
University, Uity of New York, 
Washington Square, New York City. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
Criss SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 
HovuGHTON. 
MICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For and apply at 
1 w corner of Exeter Street, Bo: le 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
For For both sexes. AT W: 


E. H. Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

S PLYMOUTH, N. H. 

Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


Q NORMAL HOOL 
Stats NORMAL 80 ’ 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA MASS. 
Ss For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. BoypgEn, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies a r es, address thé 
DB Hagan, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


loguse address 
a J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


END for our new Catalogue of “‘ TEACHERS’ 
S HELPS,” including ilst of Blackboard Stencils. 


necess . Address 
NEw ENGLAND PUB. 


3 Somefset Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 


’ 
3 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
| The Cambridge School. | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
a A STATE 8CHOOL of Surveying, Mining, Electrica : 
4q and Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, 4 
Assaying, Ore Dressing. Mineralogy, 
Drafting, Machine ete uition 
free. For catalogues and information address 
| M. E. WADSWORTH, A.M., Pb D., Director. 
ORCESTEB. 
Mass. 
| CREAM = 
y 
| 
| 
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THE BROOKLYN PLAN OF PkRo-' 


MOTION. 


Brooklyn has grappled with the question of pro- 
motion for many weeks and has at last adopted 
the following rules : 

It shall be the duty of every teacher to make 
and record, monthly, a carefal estimate of the 
work of each of her pupils in every branch of 
study hereinafter mentioned. The estimate shall 
be based upon the fidelity and success with which 
the pupils have done assigned work, and also upon 
their success in oral and written tests which have 
been employed as an element of teaching, and the 
answers to which have not been valued numeri- 
cally. It shall not be based upon the daily mark- 
ing of recitations, nor upon deportment, nor upon 
stated examinations; but the teacher may keep 
such memoranda of pupils’ work as are deemed 
necessary. 

In primary grades, this estimate shall be made 
in each ot the following subjects: Reading, spell- 
ing, language, (including composition), oral arith 
metic, written arithmetic, observation lessons, 
penmanship and drawing. 

In grammar grades this estimate shall be made 
in each of the following subjects wherever it is 
taught: Reading, spelling, composition, oral arith- 
metic, observation lessons, geography, civil govern- 
ment, history, grammar, algebra, penmanship and 
business forms and drawing. 

The record shall be made upon a scale of 10: 
Perfect being indicated by 10; excellent, by 9; 
very good, by 8; good, by 7; fair, by 6; poor, by 
5; and very poor, by 4. 

It shall be the duty of principals, from time to 
time during the term, to correct or verify the 


teachers’ estimates. 


Every pupil whose monthly marks for the term 
| average 7 or higher shall be promoted, provided 
however, that the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion may, in exceptional cases, authorize a princi- 
pal to set aside all or any part of a teacher's 
marks, in which case promotions shall be made in 
accordance with the next regulation ; and all such 
exceptional cases shall be reported by the superin- 
tendent to the committee on s'udies. 

Pupils of grammar grades, whose monthly 
marks average Jower than 7 for the term, shall be 
subjected to a written examination. The branches 
in which they shall be examined in the eighth and 
seventh grades are arithmetic, geography and 
grammar; in the sixth, fifth, fourth and third 
grades, arithmetic, geography, grammar and his- 
tory, and in the second grade, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, grammar, algebra, penmanship and busi- 
ness forms. 

Said examination shall be held during the last 
two weeks of the term, and all who pass it shall 
be promoted. Daring the last month of the term 
no examination shall be held other than the one 
prescribed by this rule. 

Promotions in primary grades shall be deter- 
mined by the teachers’ estimates as revised by the 
principal, and there shall be no stated examination 
for promotion ; bat in case complaint is made of 
the non-promotion of a pupil, the principal may 
institate such examination as he may deem neces- 
sary, and may promote such pupil if in his judge- 
ment he is entitled to promotion. 

All promotions within the same school organi- 
zation shall be made under the direction of the 
principal ; but promotions from one school organi- 
zation to another shall be made by the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, and shall not be gov- 
erned by the foregoing rules. 

When complaint has been made to the superin- 


| condont that a child has been unjastly refused a 
promotion, or has been improperly promoted, it 
shall be his duty to examine into the facts of the 
case and make a decision, which shall be final. ; 

When a pupil, for want of room, cannot obtain 
a promotion to which, under the foregoing rules, 
he is entitled, the superintendent may, with the 
consent of the parent or guardian and of the local 
committee, transfer said pupil to the proper grade 
in another school 

On or before the 10th day of each month the 
standing of all pupils above the fifth primarv 
grade, in each of the several studies for the pre- 
ceding month, except the month of Jane, shall be 
reported to their parents or guardians upon cards 
supplied for the purpose by the committee on 
libraries. The standing for June shall be reported 
on or before the last day of the school term. 

Each pupil’s monthly report card shall become 
his propertv at the end of the term or when he 
leaves school. 

A card containing monthly estimates to date 
shall be issued to each child below the fourth 
primary grade who leaves to enter another public 
school. 

When a principal admits a pupil from another 
public school he shall place said pupil in the grade 
indicated by his report card, and the marks on 
said card shall be the pupil’s record for the part 
of the term that has elapsed. 


PAIN AND DREAD attend the use of most ca- 
tarrh remedies. Liquids and snuffs are unpleas- 
ant as well as dangerous LEly’s Cream Balm is 
safe, pleasant, easily applied into the nostrils, and 
asure cure. It cleanses the nasal passages and 
heals the inflamed membrane, giving relief at 
once. Price, 50 cents. 


THK MAGAZINKS. 

— In the September number of Harper's Maga. 
zine, Theodore Child describes a jou: ney “ Acros, 
the Andes”’ along the line of the great Transan. 
dine Railway which is soon to connect Buenos 


Ayres with the Pacifie coast. This is the first of , 
series of illustrated articles on South America. 


which Mr. Child has prepared, relating his per- 
sonal experiences and observations in that conti- 
nent during the first six months of the present 
year. In the same number of the magazine, Ras- 
sell Sturgis describes certain “ Recent Discover ios 
of Painted Greek Sculpture,’’ and incidentally 
gives some valuable information concerning Greek 
art and architecture. Lieutenant J. D. Jerrold 
Kelley of the United States Navv. contributes an 
article on the “Social Side of Yachting.” The 
superiority of our common wild-flower over the 
cultured varieties of the conservatory is illustrated 
with pen and pencil by William Hamilton Gibson, 
in a characteristic article entitled *‘ The Wild 
Garden.’”?’ Among the other contents are “ The 
Metric System,’”’ by H. W. Richardson; “ The 
Mountain Passes of the Cumberland,”’ by James 
Lane Allen; and a timely paper by Charles Eliot 
Norton on “‘ Harvard College in 1890.’’ Danudet’s 
inimitable story of ‘‘ Port Tarascon”’ still holds 
the first place in the fiction of the magazine, while 
among the short stories are contributions by Barnet 
Phillipe, Mary E. Wilkins, Paul Carson, and the 
author of *‘ Cape Cod Folks.’’ Alfred Parsons 
continues his illustrations of Wordsworth’s poems 
with a full-page drawing to accompany the sonnet 
on ‘‘ Aix-la-Chapelle.’’ Other poems are by 


Howard Hall, Graham R. Tomson, and Rennel! 
\Rodd. The subjects treated in the editorial de- 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title 

Stories of the Civil War. ‘ 
The Blind Men and the Devil. . 
New England Breakfast Breads. . ° ° 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. Classics for Children 
An Introduction to the Logie of Algebra ° 
The Collected Writings of Thomas DeQuincey. . 
A Dictionary of Music and Musicians ‘ 
The Biblical Illustrator . A 
Slide Valve Gears. . 
With the Best Intentions. , ° 
Principles of Plane Geometry ° ° 
Poems of the Plains and Songs of Solitudes. 
A Popular Treatise on the Electric Railway. 
Belteshazzar; or, a Romance of Babylon. 
Memorabilia of Sixty five Years. 
Nation Making. ‘ 
Classic Gems of English Literature. , 
Gleanings for the Curious,from the Harvest Fields of 

**O Thou, My Austria! ”’ 


WE desire to introduce to our readers T. H. 


Mc ALLISTER, manufacturing optician, 49 Nassau | 


street, New York City, whose new card appears 


on the second page of THE JOURNAL of this] 


week. The magic lanterns, stereopticons, and 
views made and sold by this old aud reliable firm, 
are pronounced superior to any in the market, for 
use in colleges, schools, and entertainments of an 
educational character. 

The value of pictorial illustrations in the educa- 
tion of youth is universally acknowledged, and the 
immense variety of transparent views which pho- 
tography makes attainable at moderate vost enables 
anv instructor to demonstrate clearly many subjects 
which heretofore it has been necessary to explain 
orally and unsatisfactorily, while the fascinating 
manner in which the views are presented arrests 
the attention of the thoughtless, and gives a charm 


to what would otherwise be considered a ‘‘ dry 
lecture.’’ The room being darkened, and the 
view of external objects being excluded, the atten- 
tion of every pupil is concentrated on the enlarged, 


illuminated illustration, and a permanent impres- 
sion is made, not only of the mere picture, but of 
the lesson it conveys. A professor in charge of an 
institution of high standing gives the follwing 
testimony as to the superiority of this mode of ob- 
ject teaching: “ Everything in the way of illustra- 
tion is so much real gain to the comprehension of 
a subject by the pupils; history, literature, art 
and descriptions of historic places are made as 
vivid as possible by the stereopticon.’’ 

While the idea of illustrations in teaching is 
universally regarded as important, still the use of 
photography in that connection, is in its infancy. 
If teachers would correspond with Mr. Me Allister 
aud get a catalogue of his ‘* views,’’ illustrating 
every subject, almost, of value and interest, they 
would understand how readily and cheaply the 
use of illustrations could be made available in 
their school work. 


ImPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Car 6 Hire, and stop 
the UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 omy gg Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

staurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— To those who value independent th!nking, 
the experiment is worth trying of doing without a 
newspaper for a week, but you must never be 
without an Esterbrook Pen. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Blaisdell Lee and Shepard, Boston 1 00 
Phineas 1 00 
Swett bis ved 1 00 
Bunvan Gipn & Co, Boston 35 
Davis John Wiley & Co, N Y 1 50 
Masson Maemillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Grove 2 50 
Exell AD F Randolph & Co, N Y 2 00 
Halsey D Van Nostrand & Co, NY 1 50 
Harland Chas Scribner’s Sons, 1 00 
Macdonald Allyn & Bacon, Boston 30 
Peacock G P Putnam’s Sons. N Y¥ 1 75 
Shriver ” 25 
Prindle E B BStillings, Boston 50 
Roe G W Dillingham, N Y 1 00 
Spencer Thos. Whittier, N Y 1 50 
Frith Longmans, Green, & Co, N Y 

Thos. Nelson & Sons, N Y 50 
Bombaugh J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 50 


NEW KODAKS 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Fils. 


For sale by all Photo. Sto.k Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 


Send for. Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


You should discriminate as to the books 
that you read. 

You cannot read all that are printed. 

You haven’t the time. Many of them 
are not worth reading. Large parts of 
others are of questionable worth. 

Why not choose the VERY BEST? 

Why not bay and read 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE? 


COMPILED AND EDITED ty 
E. C, Stedman and E. M. Hucchingon. 

Every page of these splendid volumes has been 
carefully selected by able critics from the choicest 
among the 400,000 volumes copyrighted. 

You can’t come and see the books here. We can’t 
visit you. But the express companies will take a 
set to your home where you can look it over, and if 
these books don’t sell themselves to you, the ex- 
press company will return them at our expense. 

You can pay for them at the rate of only 


$3.00 PER MONTH, 


less than one cent per volume per day. Sold only 
by subscription. Hand your subscription to 
one of our salesmen or mail it to us. In either case 
we send the book direct to you. 

Send for five sample portraits free. 


Cc. L. WEBSTER & CO,, 3 East 14th St., N. ¥ 


WANTED, 


For important college positions, two gentle 

music teachers who are capable of giving complete 
instruction in both Vocal and Instrumental Music 
(piano) and taking charge of the musical department. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Of the Declensions and Conjugations. 


A sure, thorough. and well recommended method 
of fixing the Latin forms of inflection. 

Complete set in box, with instructions, postpaid, 
75 cents. Liberal discount for orders of six sets 
or more. Send ordersto F. H. KIRMAYER, 

Prof. of Languages, Normal School, 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


Latin Drill Cards, 


The Sensation of the Day in Paris! 


FLIRT. 


By Paun HERVIEU. With designs by Madeleine 
Lemaire. 1 vol., 12mo, 75 cents. A novel of to day, 
presenting exact types of the highest circles of soci- 
ety. The story is pure in deeds, the language chaste, 
and the conversations sparkling wilh wit. 


WORTHINGTON CO , 747 B’dw’y, N.Y. 


For ’90 and ’91, will find steady 
sale of the Manikins we publish. 


1. The “Man Wonderful” 


Price, $5.00. One-third life size. 


other for its purpose. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


TEACHERS NOT ENGAGED 


and lucrative employment in the 
These cover the entire ground 


both as to price, general execution, and accuracy. 


Manikin. 


For school use or for students. 


2. The “Standard” Manikin. 


For school use. Half the price of expensive manikins, yet far superior to any 


3. The “Standard” Manikin (Physician's Edition), 


(Ready in Sept. 1890) This contains many special manikins and plates for 
physicians’ study. Complete and accurate, yet low in price. 


Teachers of ability will find this field a new and paying one. 
Send full details of experience, etc., to 


New York and Chicago. 


Ask your Stationer to 


sell you some of the 


A CIM 


TABLETS 


LITTLE MONEY! 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY AWo PapeR Co. 
Duane St, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


partments include observations on the ‘* hog fam= 
ily,’”’ on modern ghosts, and on international copy- 
right, by George William Curtis ; reviews of several 
new booker, by William Dean Howells; and re- 
flections upon the fascination of the dissgreeable, 
by Charles Dudley Warner. 


— The uppermost topics in politics, economics, 
and literature find adequate treatment in the pages 
of the North American Review for September. Its 
purpose to be a magazine of the times was never 
more strikingly illustrated. The Federal Election 


Bill ie disenssed by its framer, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, who presents arguments in its favor; while 
Mr. T. V. Powderly gives reagons why he believes 
the measure threatens our public institutions. 
The effects of ‘‘ The McKinley Bill’’ are consid- 
ered by M. Gustave do Molinari. An article 
which deserves wide notice is that of Reginald F. 
D. Palgrave on ‘‘ The Recent Crisis in Congress,” 
and the same may be said of the review of the 
work of the recent International American Con- 
ference, by M. Romero. Representative Bland 
writes vigorously against the recent silver legisla- 
tion; Col. Ingersoll wields a free and vigorous 
pep in his paper on ‘ Tolstoi and the Kreutzer 
Sonata ’’; and Gail Hamilton writes on ‘* Society 
Women in the Time of Christ.’’ There are other 
articles worthy of mention; and ‘‘ Notes and 
Comments ”’ filled with entertaining matter. New 
York: 3 East Fourteenth St. $5.00 per annum. 


— The Arena for September has strong artic!es 
on economic and social topics. No reader who 
desires to keep abreast the best thought of the day 
can afford to be without this magazine. S nator 


John T. Mergan of Alabama opens the number 
with a striking presentation of the Race Question 
from the standpoint of a southern statesman. 
Rev. Samuel W. Dike, than whom there is no 
higher authority on the subject, contributes a 

per of much ability on ‘‘ Marriage and Divorce 

aws.’’ ‘* The Greatest Living Englishman”’ isa 
brilliant sketch of the life of Gladstone, by James 
Realf, Jr., and a splendid photogravure of Glad- 
stone forms the frontispiece of the issue. Among 
other valuable articles are ‘‘ Psychical Research,”’ 
by Richard Hodgson, LL. D ; *‘ Vaccination,”’ 
by Charles Creighton, M. D.; ‘‘ The Dominion’s 
Original Sin,’ by Thomas P. Gorman. The 
Notes on Living Problems of the Hour are timely. 
These, with Editorial Notes, make one of the 
most able issues of this review that has yet ap- 
peared. 


— Belford's Magazine for September presents 
its usual array of sandwiched solid and light read- 
ing. It is doubtful if there is another magazine, 
certainly not another of original matter, in which 
one finds more surprising contrasts side by side. 
In this number ‘* Winning a Wife’’ follows ‘*‘ The 
Race Problem,’’ and ‘* General Gordon, the Hero 
and the Man”’ precedes ‘‘ No Chaperons Need 
Apply.’’ ‘‘Is the Earth a Snowball’’ comes in 
between ‘‘ A Plea for State Rights’’ and Admiral 
Porter's ‘‘ President Lincoln’s Entry into Rich- 
mond.”’ “ Tinware and The Tariff,’’ and ‘‘ In- 
tellectual Cave Dwellers,’’ “Woman from Her 
Own Standpoint,’”’ and ‘‘Stephen A. Douglas,’’ 
** Love and Reason,'’ and “ Civil Service Reform,”’ 
and ‘‘Gymnastic Systems,’’ by Jaolian Hawthorne 
are among the other articles of greater or less 
merit in this number. New York: Belford Com 
pany. Price, $2 50 per annum. 


—No publication has to-day a nobler mission 
than Outing, preaching as it does, from first to 
last the gospel of wholesome living. This issue 
closes its sixteenth volume with a series of excel- 
lent articles and a number of fine illustrations. 
‘* Yacht Clubs of the East’’ is a painstakiag hie- 
tory told and illustrated in a way to insure ita 

lace on the library table of yachtsmen; ‘‘ Wil- 
College Athletics’? are treated by S. G. 
Tenney, and the illustrations will arouse pleasant 
memories in ‘‘ Mark Hopkins’ Boys’’; ‘* Photog- 
raphy”’’ in the hands of Dr. I. Howe Adama dis- 
closes its possibilities to the amateur; the ‘‘ New- 
foundland Dog’’ finds an enthusiastic chronicler, 
whose descriptions are well illustrated by R. H. 
Moore. Other articles are numerous and from 
the pens of first-class writers on out-of.door sub 
jects. 


—A short series of separate papers on American 
newspapers will appear in The Century Magazine 
during the coming volume. William Henry 
Smith, Esq., manager of the Associated Press, 
will write on ‘‘ The Press as a News-gatherer,”’ 
and General H. V. Boynton, the veteran corres- 
pondent at Washington, is among the contributors 
to the series. 


—Two valuable educational papers will be 
found in the September number of the New Eng- 
land Magazine. Rev. F. H. Kasson has an article 
on Mark Hopkins, accompanied by a new and 
striking portrait engraving, and Charles Morton 
Strahan gives an interesting account of the Upi- 
versity of Georgia, which is freely illustrated. 


— Dr. J. M. Mills of New York has been for 
several years studying the relation of eye-strain to 
headaches, etc., among children, and publishes a 
summary of his findings in an illustrated article in 
Babyhood for September. New York: Babyhood 
Pub. Co. Price, $1.50 a year. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 

Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fy 
in time. Sold by druggists. 4 


“CONSUMPTION 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for tht Publications of Henry Holt & Co. 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, MD. Berlitz & 
Co » New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &e. 
Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
, the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOR, 
Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


WILL 
Publishers and Im 
851 & 853 6t 


Longmans’ Drawing Books. 


The course in FREEHAND consists 61 8 books care- 
fully graduated from simple, straight, and curved 
lines, to examples of classic ornament, with 4 Sup 
plementary books. 

The course in GEOMETRY consists of books on 
Drawing to Scale, Geometrical Drawing, Practical 
Plane Geometry, and Solid or Descriptive Geometry. 

Prospectus and Book of Specimen Pages wlil be mailed 
free to any address on application. 


LONG MANS, GREEN, & Cv., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
cory sooxs, 

READING LEAFLETS 
CLEMENT'S CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 


8 East 14th Street, 23 Hawley 8t.. Boston, 
NEw YORK. (with Thompson, Brown & Co.) 


Musical Memories. 


Music hath charms, so hath its memories. All 
lovers of music, especially that of the violin, will find 
**My Musical Memories,” a volume of Reminiscences 
by Rev. H, R. Haweis, telling of oo. Wagner, 
carmel, and others, a delightfully entertaining 


"12mo, cloth, Price, $1.00; postage free. 
FONK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, *7! Broadway, 
PUBLISH NEW YORE, 

Anderson’s Histories and Beaders. 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed’s Werd Lessons. 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Bhetoric, and Literature. 
Batchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


THE EM PIRE , AComplete History of Britain 
» andthe British People Beau- 
ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1 25. 
“ A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con. 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy length, 
jts paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
bumerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 
receipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, ee Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooke’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


ceived the appointment for the coming year, at a sal 
prompt notification. itt nd. cat 
School Bulletin Agency.”—C. S. T 


kindness.” Supt. Henry A. Simonds, Stevens Po 
indeed his personal a 
our wants. In thanking you for ycur prompt and effectiv 
4m, with office in the city,and at home only nights and m 
tage of your acquaintance with teachers, your excellent j 
cancies occur during the year, I shall simply write to you 


you will make the choice carefully and wisely.”—John /. 


you notified me of a vacancy at Newark, N. .J., in the Mathematical Department of the high school. 


plication confirmed in every respec 


MORE Unsolicited testimonials of the workings of the Bulletin Agency come in than we can print, of course, but it 
seems well to give specimens occasicnally. Here are some that havejlately come in. (1) “Some time ago 


I have re- 


f 21800. I wish to extend to you my thanks for your 


For promptness. reliability, and careful regard to the wants of ite clients, I recommend the 
ae - Thacher, Sept. 1,1890 (2) “ Lhave just written to Miss ——— thatshe was elected 
© grammar gre«de at £50 instead of to the inter. RECENT mediate department at $40. 


Thank you for your 
Wis., Aug. 30, 1890. “Mr. was duly elected: 
tyour recommendation of him,and your knowledge of 


fe service, I want to say that school trustees situated as I 


‘rniogs, are greatly privileged in being able to take advan- 
adgment, and your yoo business habits. If other va- 
I want a teacher for such-and such a place. and can 


pay 
80 much; now send me the best teacher you have forthe place, and let her begin next Mon 
day.” Iam satisfied that your facilities for selection are much greater than mine, and that COMMENDATIONS 


Smith, New York City, Sept. 3, 1890. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Established in 1884. 
Positions tilled, 2,300. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., CHICACO. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for preferment, 


rather than those without positions. 


ON SHORT 


NOTICE. 


During the months of August and September there will be many vacancies that must 


be filled on “ short notice.” 
let us hear from you. Address 


School and College Bureau, 


The “rush” has already begun. 
and telegrams, asking us to nominate candidates for given vacancies. 


We daily receive letters 
If not yet located 


c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


PRECEPTRE 


Work begins about Jan. ist. Teachers wanted for al 


TH 
WESTERN OFFICE, 10 Globe Building, St. Paul 


SS WANTED 


For Southern Industrial Institute, over thirty, who has thorough knowledge of Physical Culture, with the 
experience and executive ability to take charge of dormatory with 300 students. Mi 


alary, $800 and home. 
grades of work. 


E BRIDGE TEtCHERS’ AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 


to $1500. Also many positions for specialists 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU: 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREA 


rintendencies, $850 tv $2500: 65 Principalships, $450 to $2500; 51 Positions in Colleges, Academies, and 
ormal Schools. $500 to $2000; 162 calls for asssistants, grammar, intermediate, and no 
Every 


A two weeks’ record 
¢ of vacancies: 26 Su- 


mary teachers, $480 
ay biings new vacancies. Circulars free, 
L. B, LANDIS, 206 N. Seventh St., Allentown, Pa. 


Dr. Orcutt :—I1 hereby authorize you to select 
and send a teacher for the school indicated, to 
begin Sept. 8th, 1890. I ask nothing more than 
the same degree of satisfaction derived from the 
work of Misses M and G——, whom you se- 
lected and sent me last spring. Both will return 
this fall. GEorGE N. SHEPARD, 

West Epping, N. H. Ch. School Board. 

Mr. Orcutt :—I desire to have you select a good 
teacher for our school described to you, to com 
mence Sept. 8th. C. W. NEWELL, 

Rowe, Mass. Committee. 


New England Bureau Education. 


THEY CONFIDE IN US. 


Mr. Orcutt ; — Send lady teachers for Primary 
school, ready for Tuesday morning, Sept. 2d. 
Good manager. Use your judgment. I know 
this is short notice, but I can’t help it. 

Joun S, GouLp, 

Webster, Mass. Ch. School Board. 

My Dear Sir :—\ trust to youto select a teacher 
for our public school, to begin Sept. 8. You 
will know what we want. I shall depend upon 
you. Do not disappoint me. 

C. A. ToRREY, Committee: 

Monrce Bridge, Mass. 


The demand for teachers at this office is unparalleled, even at this season of 


the year. 
Apply to 


Now is the time to register for the many vacancies not yet filled. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 SOMERSET STREET, Boston, 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 

Send orders for cheap School Books to 

Cc. M. BARNES, 
1™ AND 77 WABASH CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOW READY: 


1000 EXERCISES IN PHYSICS, 


BY AUTHOR OF 
‘Elements of Physics,” “ Introduction to Phys- 
ical Science,” ** Physical Technics,”’ &c. 


Send for circulars. Address 
ALFRED P. GAGE, 
Boston, MAss 


Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 


(P. O. Box 1654,) 


IT eachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


Classes. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO. 


Incomes. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographi Venable’s Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Bester, Gildersleeve’s Latin. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING OO., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


WOMAN’S HAND BOOK, 
Just teense... uick Sales. Big Pay at 


A D WANTED in every Town to sell 
EAT, Pub., New York. 


Home. Circulars free. E, B. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agencv 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Principals, Tutors, and Gov- 


ses for every department of instruction; recom- 
Sends good eanoals to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
28 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers Bureau, 


100 BIBLE 
4th Ave, & Sth St., NEW YORK, 
TEACHERS WANTED 
at once for some of the best salaried positions 
in city and country schools, Make applica- 

tion without delay, inclosing stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


WANTED, 


In a first-class academy, as Preceptress, a lady of 
strong character, extensive culture, and successful 
experience in boarding school life, (30 to 40 years of 


‘ersons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 


whole time tothe business. Spare moments may be prof- 


B. F. JOHNSON & O0., 1009 , Richmond, Va. 


itably em also. A few in towns and cities, j 


age), who is 4 member of the Baptist church. Such 
a candidate will learn the particulars of this desir- 


bl ition, by applying immediately to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A CARD. 


The undersigned having purchased the Well known 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY of New York City, has 
transferred it to Noss 53 and 54 LaFayette 
Place (next to the Astor Library), and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advautages of this well- 
established and rellable Agency. 


Mr. W. D. KERR, who has been 80 long identified 
with the Agency, has also transferred his publishing 
business to the same location. 

N. B.—This Agency has no connection whatever 
with any other educational Agency or Bureau. 

H, HARRINGTON, 


Late Supt. of Bridgeport (Ct.) City Schools. 


KOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
P. V. HUYSSOON (late R. E. AVERY), 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 
2 West 14th Street, WEW YORK. 


school Agency 


WESTERN 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. No charge is made to those 
seeking aaa 

Register at once. ress stam 
Miss RANNIE 8. HURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888. M 


T. STERLING, KY. 
| BROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
28 W. 23d St., New York. 84 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Supplies superior teachers for schools. colleges, 
end families. Recommends schools to parents. 


WANTED, 

In a Southern College, a man and his wife as teach- 
ers. The man must be a Baptist clergyman, quali- 
fied to teach any branches taught in an ordinary col- 
lege; the wife will have charge of classes in acade- 
mic or normal English studies. Preaching will bea 
part of his work. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 5 


t., 


. 
Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed. carefully 
annotated Now ready. “L’Avaie,” by MOLIERE 
“Le Cid,” by CORNEILLE ; Le Bourgeois Gent] | 
Chomme,” by MOLIERE; “ Horace,” by RAOINE,: ; 
“ Athalie,” by RAOINE. Each, 25 cents. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARBLLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. $1.00. 
Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. a 
R. JENKINS, 
porters of French Books, 
| 
| 
>>, 
| 
| 
| | | | 
q 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
rt 
| 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXIL—No. 10, 


JUST READY. 


Health for Little Folks. 


Being Number One of the “ Authorized Physiology Series” Bolectic Series. 


prepared under the supervision of Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, I. THE House I . 

Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 

Union. Illustrated. 30 cents. I. Cuttp’s HEALTH PRIMER, . 30 

This li ‘olume, as its title indicates, is designed as a first II. YounG PropLes PHYSIOLOGY, . . 5 . 

II]. Hycrentc Puystonocy [J. D. Steele], . . $1.00, 


book in the study of such laws of practical hygiene as pupils of 


7 ies. 
primary grades can comprehend, and as will lead to the form- Union Ser 


nature and effects of alcoholic drinks and other narcotics, as 


use only child language in presenting them. ) anc 


The various books upon the list of the Company represent the best established usage in all departments of instruction, and the most progressive of modern 
methods. The general Price List of the American Book Company wiil be mailed on request to any school officer or teacher ; and any book on this list will be 
sent by mail or express to any part of the United States, without extra charge for transportation, upon receipt of the published price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 8 06 & 808 Broadway, New York. 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGIES. | 
Approved Text-Books for Instruction in Physiology and Hygiene. — 


“ Authorized" Series. 
I. HEALTH FOR LITTLE FOLKs, 
II. Lessons Hyciene [Johonnot and Bouton], 45 cts. 
III. OuTLINES OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE 


[. Puysio.ocy anp Heart No. 1 [primary], . 24 cts. 
ation of habits essential to a healthy, happy, and useful life. [], Pyysrotocy AND HEeaLtrH No. 2 intermediate], 30 cts. 
Great care has been taken to select such topics, including the III. PHystococy AND HEALTH No. 3 advanced], 50 cts. 


All of the above series have been prepared under ne pee — 
i i i j ision of Mrs. MARY A. Hunt, National and International Superintendent, 
wt aiapht te minds of children in primary classes, and to Desartnent of Scientific Instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union, and each book bears the official indorsement of the Union, 


30 Cts. 


[R. S. Tracy], $1.00 


258 & 260 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MOSIC COURSE. 
REVIEW SYSTEM OF WRITING. | NEW YORK; 740 & 742 Broadway. 
COURSE IN SPELLING, CHICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Ave. 


Young Folks’ Library. Choice New Text-books and_Helps for 
MacCoun’s Historical Publications. nearly every branch of School 
Welsh’s Grammars. and College Work. 
Stowell’s Physiology. Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any address. 


SCUDDER'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Preceded by a Narrative of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, and of the Events which led 
to the i, ndependence of the Thirteén English Colonies. For the use of Schools and Academies. By 
HORACE EK. SCUDDER. With Maps and Illustrations. 

The leadiug characteristics of this beautifui work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts; Logical Division 
into Periods; » Suggestive Method; the insertion of Topical Analysis for Keview, as well asa fullset of Questions 
on Text and Maps; Accurate, Clear, and Distinct Maps; Beautifal Illustrations; Superior Mechanical Execution; 

a Low Price. A prominent teacher says: “ It is the best equipped school book ever used in the United States.” 

Price $1.00; by mail, @1.15. Send for Circular. 
For samples and introductory terms address TAINTOR SROTHERS & CO., Pub’rs, 

364 Washington St., Boston. 122 and 124 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 
By W. F. Cotiier, LL.D. Edited by O. R. Willis, Ph.D. Cloth, extra, 402 pp. 
$100. Revised edition now ready. 


THE PASSION PLAY as It is Played To-day. 

The Passion Play as It is Played To-day. At Ober-Ammergau in 1890. By 
W. T. Sreap, formerly editor of the “ Pall-Mall Gazette.’ With the text of 
the Play in German, and a translation and description in English in parallel 
columns ; together with a Reproduction, by special permission, of sixty of 
the original Photographs. 

The Evening Post says of it:—“ The industrions ex-editor of the Pall Mall Gazette has made a book, 


‘The Pas-ion Play as It is Plaved To day’ (New York: Charies E. Merrill & Co ), which carries out the 
promise of its title as none other does.”’ 


By mail, postpaid, to anv address, for One Dollar. 


CHARLES E MERRILL & CO... 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study. including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred. 


(ar Fall term will open October 14. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 


By Rop#RT HERBERT QuICK,M A. A New Edition with Topical Headings, a Chronological Table, and 
Other Aids to Systematic Study in Normal Schools and Readiug Circles. 16mo. Cloth. 336 pp. Price, 
$1.00; to teachers, 80 cents; by mail, 8 cents extra, 


Mr. Quick introduces the reader in a manner at once attractive and scientific to Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Spencer, 
Froebe!l, and to many other great teachers, amongst them Ascham, Montaigne, Ratich, Milton, Comenius, Locke, 
Basedow, and Jacotot. A general view of each of these is peceenees. together with such extracts or epitomes from 
their best work as will give their most valuable works to the teachers of to-day. These, however, are fortunately 
instinct with Mr. Quick’s own spirit, than which no more advanced or trustworthy educational guide can be Feup- 
plied. Thus there is a scholarly discussion of the educational precepts of each of the great reformers, criticising 
emphasizing. or applauding their work inthe light of the best modern thought. In the chapter upon Pestalozzi, 
for example, we have a brief but sufficient complete account of his life, his early efforts, his education, even bis 
courtship; the difficulties he met and the :everses, his temporary success, his death amidst apparent fallure, and 
the final triumph that has crowned, and is crowning, his teachings. Then follows an analytic reproduction of 
Pestalozzi's ideas, his beliefs, theories and teaching. In this way the reader becomes familiar, both with the edu- 
cational thoughts of the world, and with the men that uttered them. 


Be sure and get our best edition of this standard book. It is not only cheaper, but better in print 
binding, and contains side heads throughout. 


THE STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. White, 


Author of * White's Classical Literature,” etc . 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 
The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 

pared by an experienced teacher, and designed for 
pupils who have not yet entered, or who. like the 
greater number of those attending our schools and 
academies, are likelyto enter, upon a regular clas- 
sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 215 pages; cloth. $1.25. Copies sent 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 


post free for examination, with a view to introduc- 
tion in school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. ©. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Threé Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education’’ in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids ihe vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods bave been tested 
n the schvolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work describes in a simple and concise form 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. It grew up in the classroom, aud is thus spe- 
cially adapted to students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 
‘Every school library should have a copy of it, 
and every teacher of mathematics will find it indis. 
pensable.’’—National Jour. of Education, Boston. 


These works are written by a great teacher and dis- 
tinguished author. who was for many years Principal 
of the first State Normal School of Pennsylvania. 

Special prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed up- 
on receipt of price. 


NORMAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


THB 


RENAGSON 


——Is the Title of the 


NEW SINGING SCHOOL BOOK 
By Ggo., F. Root and C, C. CaAsB, 
Which Will Be 
READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
The national reputation of the authors, renders 


unnecessary, any comment as to the superior 
excellence of this work, in every respect, 


CENTS. 
——PUBLISHED BYy—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Q. 


Root & Sona Music Co., The John Church 
we Wabash Ave., Chicago, ig E, 16th St., New York, 


Ready Sept, ist. 


WITH ANSWERS. 


By Pror. C L. GRUBEB, State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa‘ 
Cloth ; price, 75 cents, 


to school work. They are 


We quote the following from the Author's Preface: “ This collection of ‘ Queries’ 
R ti ° e U . t d St t . t has been made for the purpose of promotin greater interest in the cats of oar 
ecrea on erles in nite a es His ory. history. The compiler hopes that it will relieve the dull monotony of difficult 
lessons and dry facts, and thus ward off the tendency to routine work with its 

consequent indifference. Striking facts aud uncommon occurrences add a charm 


of healthful mental recreation.” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 3 Somerset St. Boston. 


incentives to the pupil’s mind, and prove a source 


EVERYBODY'S 
the abund t C. 
Among the abundant treasures of our immens 
every one is sure to be suited. Please selec 
in time your “autumnal music books.” 
Temperance People will like 
TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. (35 cen 
doz) Emerson & Moore. ts, $3.60 
TEMPERANCE BALLYING SONGS, 
cents, $3.60 doz) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, (¢) (9 
$9.00 doz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (50. 
$5.00 doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR BONGS, (50 cts., $4.50 doz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, 82 songs, (50 cents.) Near 
200,000 sold. 
School Teachers cannot help liking the three 
books of 


30c., 40¢ , 5fc., 
SONG MANUAL, $3 5 $42.0,$4.80 dz Emerson, 
Piano Teachers will like, very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book. 
MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX. 
ERUISES. ($2.50.) 
Gospel Singers wil like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40c., $420doz) Emerson. 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 


CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 
Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING (For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
JUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) bi5cts 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest Sunday-School Song 
Book 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
——PUBLISHED BY. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0.’ 


t & Sons Music Co., The John Charch Co, 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 19 E, 16th St., New York, 


“THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,” 


And other Popular Songs now being sung by 


Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 
Can only be found in his New Song Books : 


THE MALE CHORUS, 


THE BICLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East 9th St., N. York. 81 Randolph St , Chicago. 


THE RUSKIN LIBRARY. 


PRETERITA ; or, The Autobigra- 
phy of John Ruskin. From new plates. 
With two Portraits of the Author, an early and 
a later one, and Portraits of his Aunts. Extra 
cloth, gilt head, 18mo, 3 vols. $3.00 


SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. With 14 Plates, $1.50 ; without 
Plates, $1.00. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
58 East JOth St., New York. 
(Two doors west of Broadway.) 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DBALERS IB 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been especially designed for the 
teaching of Form and Drawing fo Primary and Grammar 
Schools. They consist of both Solids and Tablets, 4r- 
ranged in a carefully graded series, are made with the 
greatest regard for accuracy and beauty, and are fur- 
nished at the lowest possible prices. hey have been 
adopted by the leading cities of the country, and are ab- 
solutely indispensable to the correct teaching of Form 
and Drawing {n every stage, and especially at the outset. 
For catalogue and parijculars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 7 Park St., Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


E will send free to all pptesats our new Cata- 
logue of TEACHERS’ LPS. 
N. E. PUB. CO, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Geological NERA » GEOLOGY, PALEONT ns, 
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